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ANotes. 


MAY DAY: MAY-GAMES: MAY-POLES. 
(Continued from 10 8. xi. 343.) 


‘THE May Day festival has fallen into disuse. 
Is it that there has been a great change 
in our English climate which has affected 
our national character, or is it that altered 
conditions of life have destroyed our old 
spontaneous and unsophisticated sympathy 
with nature? It must be noticed, however, 
that may-games, so named, continued all 
through the month of June; see, e.g., the 
instances recorded by Machyn. Hannah 
Wolley, 1681, quoted by Lamb, ‘ Eliana,’ 
under ‘ The Months,’ describes May ‘ having 
upon his head a garden of all manner of 
roses, cn the one hand a nightingale, in the 
other a lute.’’ Where are the roses fled ? 
Cowper was too grave to be attracted by 
may-games. Does any poet later than 
Wordsworth mention them as things current 
and natural? Tennyson’s ‘May Queen’ is 





simply historical ; Matthew Arnold probably 
followed some local tradition of the 


Maidens who from the distant hamlets come 
To dance around the Fyfield elm in May. 
* Scholar-Gipsy.’ 

Gerald Massey has a song “That merry, 
merry May,” but it is “a tale of olden 
time.” 

Chaucer.—‘‘ How fond he is, like other early 
English poets, of the month of May! ’’—Prof. 
Skeat, in ‘ Piers the Plowman,’ Clar. Pr. Series, 
ed. 3, 1881, p. 92. 

1377. ‘ Piers the Plowman.’—The vision begins 
‘*on a May mornynge on Maluerne hulles.”’ 

Manor of Kingsthorpe, Northants.—Any re 
fusing to be King or Queen of the May games” 
to forfeit vi‘. viij4-—Glover, ‘ Kingsthorpiana.’ 

1500. Gawin Douglas, ‘ A Description of May.’ 
—A modernized version by F. Fawkes, 1752. 

1552-9. Machyn’s ‘ Diary’ describes many 
may-games (one being a pageant on the Thames), 
held on various days from 1 May to 25 June. 
These displays included St. George and the 
Dragon, Robin Hood, Little John, Maid Marian, 
Friar Tuck, the Nine Worthies, the Sultan, 
Moors, giants, devils, guisers, morris-dancers, 
elephants and castles, hobby-horses, horns, fish, 
wine, eggs, oranges, squibs, bagpipes, and of 
course the lord and lady of the May.—Pp. 20, 
89, 137, 196, 201, 283, 373. 

1557. ‘‘ The minstrels and hobby horse upon 
Maye daye”’ received 3s. at Reading.—Cooper 
King, ‘ Hist. of Berkshire,’ 1887, p. 264. 

1578. “The Lord’s Day....is horriblie pro- 
phaned by diuellishe inuentions, as with Lords 
of Misserule, Morice dauncers, Maygames, in- 
somuch that in some places, they shame not in 
ye time of diuine seruice, to come and daunce 
aboute the Church.’’—Sermon at Paul’s Cross, 
24 August, by John Stockwood, schoolmaster 
of Tunbridge, quoted by Arber in Gosson, ‘School 
of Abuse,’ 1868, p. 9. 

1579-80. Edmund Spenser, ‘ Shepheards Cal- 
ender’ under ‘ Maye,’ already quoted 11 S. i. 433. 

1591-1613. Shakespeare, often. 

1613-16. W. Browne in‘ Britannia’s Pastorals’: 
As I have seen when on the breast of Thames, 

A heavenly bevy cf sweet English dames, 
In some calm evening of delightful May 
With music give a farewell to the day. 

The ‘“‘ blooming of the hawthorn tree,”’ ‘‘ May’s 
delight.’ The swiftest swain runs to the may- 
pole and comes again ; maids and shepherds ply 
their may-games ; “the choristers of May ”’; 
‘*round a may-pole some the measures tread.”’ 
The poet himself went to Tavy’s stream on a May 
morning. 

As I have seen the lady of the May 

Sit in an arbour on a holiday, 

Built by the May-pole, where the jocund swains 

Dance with the maidens to the bagpipe’s strains. 

(The rewards given by the lady follow.] II. iv. 

In lovely May 

Now was the lord and lady of the May 

Meeting the May-pole at the break of day, 

And Cecelia as the fairest on the green 

Not without some maid’s envy, chosen queen. 
IL. v. 
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1628. Bishop John Earle.—‘‘ A Shee precise | cows, and other catile. On this occasion it was 
Hypocrite....is more fiery against the May-pole | usual to have bull-fighting, and the worst passions 
then her husband, and thinkes he might doe a| of the owners were stirred up....The bulls fought 
Phinehas his act to break the pate of the fiddler.” | very furiously for some time, and the contests 
—‘ Micro-cosmographie,’ ed. Arber, p. 64. ended with confusion.”"—Life of T. Adam, pre- 
1638. Thomas Randolph notes the decay of| fixed to, his * Exposition of the Four Gospels, 


May-games caused by Puritanic teaching :— i 
y-8 ; 1789. ‘‘ Mrs. Montagu always gave an annual 


Early in May up got the jolly rout dinner of roast beef and plum pudding to the 
‘ P . . Z S : chimney sweepers on May-day, in the court 
Busied at wrestling, or to throw the barre, before her house, Portman Square.’’—Roberts, 
Ambitious which should bear the bell away, ‘ Memoirs of Hannah More,’ ed. 3, 1835, ii. 154. 
And kiss the nut-brown Lady of the May. 1804. ‘The London milk-maids still continue 
g < , i oe GR r 2 a to decorate their pails on the first of May, when 
Some melancholy swains about have gone they generally receive a small contribution from 
= teach ee a i idle their customers.’’—Granger, as above. 
ne organs hate, have silene’d bag-pipes too, . o 
And harmless May-poles, all are rail’d upon. Cirea 1820. Wordsworth ay 
Ed. 1668, pp. 91-2. Among the hills the echoes play 
71h ss 5 A never never-ending song 
Will vertues dance ? a; waleemnn: tu: tek Tew 
O vile, absurd, Maypole-Maid-Marian vertue . Thou I Anse ; "4 ie eens wee 
Cline 1068: lien Km P. 189. Presiding spirit here to-day, 
ee s ; Dost lead the revels of the May. 
Zephyr with Aurora playing Like the Mav 
As he met her once a-Maying. With festivals ee eae SnD 


: L’ Allegro.’ 


And his ‘Song on May Morning.’ With the heart of May 


ats Doth every beast keep holiday. 
1648. Herrick :— —the earth herself is adorning 


Corinna’s going a Maying. : This sweet May morning 
Ed. Saintsbury, 1893, i. 86. And the children are pulling 
‘The May-pole,’ ii. 33. On every side, 


The May-poles too with garlands grac’t. ii. 22. In a thousand valleys far and wide, 
’ i Fresh flowers. 


1653. Walton’s ‘ Angler’ begins on ‘ this fine cad athe} 


pleasant fresh May day in the morning. 1822. Robert Bloomfield, ‘May Day with the 

1656. ‘The Trial of the Ladies Hide Park] yuses’ 8yo. woodeute 1 
May-Day,’ 4to. - f ri = 

Seas « ; , eae: mae 1841. Dickens.—‘‘ The emblem reared on the 
., 1685-8. A print of “The Merry Milk Maid,’| »oadside over against the house, if not of those 

represented dancing with her milk-pail on her goodly proportions that Maypoles were wont to 
head. The pail is hung round with cups, tankards, present in olden times pena ackair young pe 
porringers, and other pieces of borrowed plate. thirtv feet in height, and straight as. anv Aone 
She is dressed in a white hood; over which ok eons Tae ‘wesiiee pel SS Basvat 
is a narrow-brimmed black hat ; on each shoulder Rudge as . ; : ’ . y 
is a knot, and she holds a white handkerchief in 0 + : 


ed. 4, 1804, iv. 354. . 
1714. John Gav :— 1909. ‘May Day Sports,’ an article in The 
~ Times, 1 May. 


But*neither lamb nor kid, nor calf nor Tray, i é ‘ 
Dance like Buxoma on the first of May. It is sufficient just to name Brand, Hone, 


‘ Shepherd’s Week,’ i. | the ‘ Book of Days,’ and Howitt’s ‘ Book 
1714. ‘The Maypole’s New Year’s Gift, or| of the Seasons,’ 1831. W.C. B. 
Thanks returned to its Benefactors, humbly _ 
inscribed to the two corners of Catherine Street, 


written by Parishioners of St. Mary Savoy’ [in- TOTTEL’S ‘MISCELLANY,’ 





— ‘SIR ANTONY ST. LEGER, AND SIR 


1728. Thomson :— | 
| JOHN HARINGTON THE ELDER. 


Oh come ! and while the rosy-footed May | 


Steals blushing on, together let us tread (See ante, p 201.) 
The morning dews, and gather in their prime ‘ Gavia ‘ ; 
Fresh-blooming flowers. ‘Spring,’ 486. | 1 must now take a poem from the Ear! of 


1731. John Lewis translates ‘ ludibria’’ in| Surrey and restore it to its rightful owner. 
colampadius by “‘ May-games.”’—‘ Life of John No man who wishes to be well informed 
Fisher,’ 1855, i. 304. | concerning the poems of Surrey and Wyatt 
; Circa be ot bokecgy i gee a Lincoln- | can afford to neglect Dr. Nott, whose monu- 
shire, s s he s oO Ph sys 
pasture over extensive meadows, and upland | ental work is a marvel of erudition and 
grounds for hay. On May-day the common| Worthy of all praise. But one must be care- 
pasture called the Marsh was stocked with horses, | ful not to be led astray by Dr. Nott’s theories, 
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for he had a most brilliant imagination where | lovely Geraldine is by Surrey’s side, and 


Surrey was concerned, though otherwise a 
sane and very acute critic. He is not to be 


| 
| 


trusted when he is dealing with Surrey, | 


because he reasons one way for his idol 
and another for outsiders. 

Take the case of the poem which I re- 
claimed for the elder Harington in my 
former paper, and in which Surrey is not 
concerned. Dr. Nott agrees that ‘The 
Paradise of Daintie Devices’ made a mis- 
take when it signed “‘ D. 8.” to that poem, 
which, he says, “we know on _ positive 
authority was written by Sir John Haring- 
ton.’ What “positive authority’’ does 
Dr. Nott refer to? He refers to ‘ Nuge 
Antique,’ for he could not refer to any other 
source for his statement. Why did Dr. 
Nott forget his “positive authority” in 
the case of the poem commencing, 

O Happy dames, that may embrace, &c. ? 
Tottel, pp. 15-16. 
Was it because he preferred Tottel to 
Harington ? That could hardly be, because 
in several cases he acknowledges that the 
Harington MSS. are more authoritative 
than Tottel and render his author more 
faithfully. Again, in the case of the poem, 

Brittle beautie, that Nature made so fraile, &c., 
he throws Tottel over altogether, slleging 
that the occurrence of double rimes in the 
sonnet, which Surrey always avoided, was 
good ground for its rejection. When one 
wishes to beat a dog, a <caff is quickly found. 
Now, the truth of the whole matter is that 
Dr. Nott was confronted by the “ positive ” 
statement in the Harington MS. that this 
poem was by Lord Vaux, and his discovery 
of double rimes in the sonnet enabled him 
to make a dignified retreat. 

But Dr. Nott was not so tender with Sir 
John Harington,' and, as he could not 
decently deny the authority of the Haring- 
ton MSS., he thought his best plan was to 
forget that the poem, 

O Happy dames, that may embrace, &c., 
was claimed as his very own by Sir John, 
and to rest on Tottel. And it would have 
been such a loss, too, to give away this 
sonnet to Harington, for was not Dr. Nott 
engaged in constructing his wcnderful story 
of the loves of Geraldine and Surrey, and 
was not this very poem one of his main 
supports ? He clung so tenaciously to the 
poem that he actualiy went to the length of 
perverting its title, all to make it fit in with 
his remarkable romance. I say once again 


that Dr. Nott is not to be trusted when he is 
under the spell of Surrey, especially when the 





therefore we must appeal from Philip drunk to 
Philip sober, and fasten him down to his 
“positive authority,’ which cannot be 
gainsaid, because we know for whom the 
poem was written as well as the year in 
which Harington wrote it. Parke threw 
this poem headlong out of ‘ Nuge Antique,” 
Harington’s version of which prints it thus : 
Sonnet ITI. 
By John Harington, 1543, for a Ladie 
moche In Love, 
O Happie dames ! that may embrace, &e. 

It cannot any longer be claimed for Surrey, 
and must be given back at once to Sir John 
Harington. 

Restitution is the order of the day, and 
necessity compels me now to give to Haring- 
ton a sonnet which ‘ The Paradise of Daintie 
Devices’ assigns to Lord Vaux :— 

When I looke backe, and in myselfe behold, &c. 

We have seen that the signatures in ‘ The 
Paradise of Daintie Devices’ are not always 
to be trusted, and now I will correct another 
of its errors as a preliminary to proving that 
it is also wrong in regard to the poem as- 
signed to Lord Vaux. 

Above the signature “G. G.,” ‘The 
Paradise of Daintie Devices’ prints five 
stanzas of six lines each, commencing, 

What is this world? a net to snare the soule, &c. 
The title given to these verses is ‘ A Descrip- 
tion of the World,’ and “ G. G.”’ stands for 
George Gascoigne. Now these verses were 
written by George Whetstone, and they form 
stanzas 35 to 40 of his elegy on the death of 
Gascoigne. Arber prints the elegy with 
Gascoigne’s ‘ Steele Glas,’ ‘ The Complaint of 
Philomene,’ &c., ed. 1901 (‘‘ English Re- 
prints ’’). 

The authority of ‘ The Paradise of Daintie 
Devices’ is nil when contradicted by 
‘“Nugeze Antique,’ where the heading and 
commencement of the poem appear as 
follows : 





Sonnet wrote in the Tower, 1554, 


I. 

When I looke back, and in myself behold, &c, 

‘ Nugee Antique’ prints only four stanzas, 
whereas ‘ The Paradise of Daintie Devices ” 
has six. The poem is not in Tottel, but it 
is indubitably by Harington, and not by 
Lord Vaux. 

Another poem in Tottel’s ‘‘ Uncertain 
Authors’ which was written by Harington, 
and which Parke omitted from his edition 
of ‘ Nuge Antique,’ is, 

Lyke as the rage of raine, &c. 
Pp. 190-91. 
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Parke had no excuse whatever for omitting 
this sonnet, which is a love-poem addressed 
by Harington to Isabella, Markham, who 
afterwards became his wife. ‘Nuge An- 
tique,’ ed. 1779, prints it as under :— 

To Isabella Markham, 1549. 

Lyke as the rage of rayne, &c. 

The most interesting poem of Harington’s 
in Tottel remains to be dealt with, and, as 
I shall have to make some remarks concern- 
ing it, I reserve it for my next paper. 

CHARLES CRAWFORD. 
(To be continued.) 





INSCRIPTIONS IN THE NEW 
PROTESTANT CEMETERY, FLORENCE. 


‘Tus cemetery is outside the Porta Romana, 
on the Greve road, and may be reached by 
tram from the Mercato Nuovo in about 
25 minutes. It is laid out on the gentle 
slope of a hill, and from the gate a path 
goes straight up the hill, dividing the ceme- 
tery into two equal portions. This path is 
crossed at right angles by three other paths, 
dividing the lower part of the ground into 
four ‘zones.’ Still higher, beyond these 
zones, the ground is_ semicircular in 
plan, the tombs following the curve of the 
semicircle. The inscriptions given below 
are those in the zones; the semicircular 
portion was not attempted. The first 
zme yielded no inscription in English. 
The copies were taken on 29 April, 1910. 


RIGHT OF CENTRAL FOOTPATH. 


SECOND ZONE. 


TO THE 


Giles Stibbert, 


1. Thomas, s. of Lieut.-Gen. 
formerly Lieut.-Colonel, Coldstream Guards, of 
Portswood House, near Southampton, b. in 
London, 29 May, 1771, d. 31 May, 1847. Erected 
by his w. Giulia. 

2. Erminia, d. of Lieut.-Col. Stibbert,  b. 
23 Mar., 1842, d. 31 Mar., 1859. Erected by her 
brother. 

3. Catherine Haig, d. 13 May, 1888. 

4. Charles Herbert Smith, d. 6 Aug., 1888, 
a. 38. 

5. Agnes Elizabeth Thomson, d. 9 June, 1909, 


a. 58. 

6. Emma Guppy, b. 
June, 1872, d. 13 Sept., 1909. 

7. Edward Francis Ede, b. 30 Nov., 1828, d. 
27 June, 1909. Priscilla, w. of Edward Ede, of 
Constantinople, d. 21 Mar., 1904. 

8. Ada Matilda Palmer, of Turnour’s Hall, 
Chigwell, b. 4 Sept., 1850, d. 4 April, 1903. 

9. Mary Chapin Harris, w. of Charles Fred. 
Farlow, b. in Springfield, Mass., d. 28 Jan., 1900. 
Charles F. Farlow, b. in Boston, U.S.A., 29 Sept., 
1848, d. 6 Feb., 1900. 

10. Elizabeth Boott Duveneck, b. in Boston, 
U.S., 18 April, 1846, d. in Paris, 22 Mar., 1888. 

a3, 
d. 13 Feb., 1909. 


at Chard, Somerset, 11 


Evan Alexr. Sutherland, b. 18 Dec., 1872, | 


THIRD ZONE, RIGHT. 

12. John Woods, for 24 years servant and 
friend of T. P. Price, of Marks Hall, Essex, d. 
3 May, 1906, a. 65. 

13. Mary T. Gay, of New York, d. 
1878. 

14. George Gordon, of Mundesley, 
d. 27 Mar., 1892, a. 31. 

15. Emma, eldest dau. of G. T. W. Mugliston, 
M.D., and of Emma his w., late of Enfield, Midd., 
d. 5 May, 189: 

16. Louisa d. 
27 Feb., 1892. 

17. The Marchesa Louisa Guadagni, dau. of Sir 
Francis Lee, b. 5 Dee., 1810, d. 30 April, 1886. 
18. Sarah Anne, eldest d. of Archib: ry McNab, 


29 Jan., 


England, 


Hannah Fawcett Bennett, 





of McNab, a Scottish Highland Chief, d. 19 Jan., 
1894, a. 86. 
19. Martha, relict of Edward Edes Eayres 


Gardner, of Palermo, b. in London, 31 Jan., 
1817, d. 1 Dee., 1880. 

20. Amy Margaret, w. of Tudor Lloyd-Harries, 
only d. of James and Margaret Douglas-Willan, 
d. 11 May, 1879, a. 22. 

21. Emily of Kossuth and Udvard. 
Francis Kossuth, her husband. She d. 
1887. (In English.) 

FOURTH ZONE, 

22. Miss Eliza Browne, d. 
Italian.) 

23. Isabella Parker, Nei (sic) 
1882, a. 30. Erected by her 
Italian.) 

James, s. of John 
Parker, b. at Pisa, 1 Oct., 
35 


a. 35. 
25. Elizabeth Geale, d. 
children. 


Erected by her 
1903. 
J.P., of Water Park 


James, d. 17 Nov., 

26. John Lecky Phelps, 
and Broadford, Clare, Ireland, and of Albemarle, 
N.S. Wales, d. 28 May, 1881, a. 65. Erected by 
his w. and children. ; 

27. Charles Skottowe, b. at Greenwich, 18 Ap., 
1800, d. 30 May, 1883. 

28. Sarah Lucia Watson, d. 12 April, 1800. 
Frected by her cousins, Perom, Eileen, and Jos. 
Watson. 

29. Mary Elizabeth Adelaide, wid. of Francis 
Metcalf Watson, Dean of Leighlin, Carlow, only 
d. of the late John James Lecky, Esq., of Bally- 
healy, Carlow, d. 10 Mar., 1878, a. 47. 

30. Anne Willman, native of Dublin, d. 1 Oct., 
1880, a. 71. Charlotte A. Willman, b. 6 June, 
1836, d. 11 Dec., 1906. 

31. Eliza Smith, b. 7 
1883. Erected to their 
Princess Mestchersky. 
32. Amelia, w. of Charles Palin, of 
28 Nov., 1883. 

33. John Reynolds, b. 1805, d. 1887. 
England, but early in life came to Prato, 
and was a faithful citizen. 

34. Edward Charles Chepmell, M.D., s. of Wm. 
John Chepmell, M.A., Rector of St. Sampson, 


Erected by 
30 Oct., 


RIGHT. 


7 July, 1881. (In 


9 Dec., 
(In 


Vigni, d. 
husband. 


Sinallwood 
1882, 


and Anne 
1847, d. 18 April, 
a. 72. 
Anna 


3 Dec., 1581, 
Katherine 


Jan., 1817, d. 23 Sept., 
friend by Prince and 


London, 
d. 
Born in 
Italy, 





Guernsey, and Henrietta Le Mesurier, his w., 
b. 10 Feb., 1820, d. 24 June, 1885. 
35. Ann Smallwood, w. of Cav. John Parker, 


| b. at ee h, England, 26 Oct., 1817, d. 13 Nov., 
1887. Cav. John Parker, b. at Arrow, 10 Aug., 
| 1808, d. 13 Sept., 1892. 
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in Valgrana, 4 Nov., 


36. Lorenzo Abelli, b. 
Erected by his w. Meli- 


1£28, d. 30 Oct., 1885. 
cent. (In English.) 

37. Richard West, b. in Salem, 23 Jan., 1818, 
d. 30 Oct., 1879. 


88. Dorcas Cleveland West, Salem, Mass., 
9 May, 1820; Florence, 6 May, 1897. 
39. Martha M. Jenkins, d. 29 May, 1894. 


Erected by her (children ?). 

40. Harriet Craft, b. in Gt. Yarmouth, Norf., 
d. 3 Nov., 1881, a. 77. 

41. Nanny Burton, for many years resident 
in Florence, d. 28 July, 1881, a. 69. 

42. Georgina Sonnino Terry, d. 25 Jan., 1907, 
a. 83. Erected by her (children ?). 

43. Eleanor Willis, eldest d. of the late Robt. 
Willis, M.D., b. in London, 21 Jan., 1833, d. 
15 Nov., 1881. 

44. Alicia Dorothea, wid. of the Rev. George 
Robbins, Rector of Courteenhall, Northants, and 
formerly Brit. Chaplain at Florence, d. 5 April, 
1889, a. 75. 

45. Anne Dorothea, w. of the Rev. Robt. 
Loftus-Tottenham, for many years chaplain to 
H.B.M.’s Legation in Italy and Brit. Chaplain of 
Florence, b. 8 Aug., 1810, d. 16 Oct., 1891. 

46. The Rev. Robt. Loftus-Tottenham, M.A., 
for 21 years Brit. Chaplain in Florence, b. 
27 Sept.. 1809, d. 5 Feb., 1893. 

47. Francis Wm. Turton, Comr. R.N., b. 2 Dec., 
1831, at Betley, Staff., d. 22 Aug., 1893, at S. 
Domenico, Fiesole. 

_ 48. Cassius James Gilmore, b. 16 Oct., 1843, at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, d. 16 Aug., 1907, at Reggio 
Emilia, Italy. 

49. James Gilmore, b. at Bridgehampton, 
L.I., 21 Sept., 1814, d. 12 July, 1897. 

50. Theophilus C. Cann, b. 25 May, 1839, d. 
15 Dec., 1894. 

51. Henry Groves, of Weymouth, d. 1 Mar., 
1891, a. 54. Erected by his wife. 

52. Margaret Chapman Candida, b. 8 June, 1814, 
".S.A., d. 7 Feb., 1900. 

53. Cav: Alfredo Candida, b. 17 Mar., 1835, 
. 26 Dec., 1893. 

54. Bertha, younger d. of W. B. Newbery, 
b. at Manchester, 6 Jan., 1848, d. 26 July, 1903. 
George Fraser, 2nd s. of W. B. Newbery, b. at 
Leghorn, 23 July, 1840, d. 30 Ap., 1894. 

55. Wm. Boxer Newbery, b. at Gibraltar, 
17 Dec., 1807, d. at Pisa, 12 Oct., 1891. Eliz. 
Isabel Fraser, w. of W. B. Newbery, b. at Man- 
chester, 6 Nov., 1814, d. in S. Domenico, Fiesole, 
31 March, 1895. 

56. Mary Ann Emanuella Evans, d. of Chas. 
= b. at Gibraltar, 23 Mar., 1823, d. 17 Nov., 


a oOo 





57. Emma Maria Stalker, b. 14 Nov., 1811, 
d. 25 Oct., 1890. 


Thomas Stalker, b. 23 Dec., 

1806, d. 14 April, 1891. | 

58. James Ewing Cooley, b. 10 Nov., 1802, | 

d. 19 Aug., 1882. Louisa Maria Cooley, b. 31 Mar., | 
2 July, 1887. 

*59. Virgil Gilmore, b. at Cincinnati, 28 Dec., 

1879, d. 9 Sept., 1886, at Montepiano, near | 


Florence. 
60. Edward Hobart Seymour, s. of the Rev. 


Edward Seymour, b. in Florence, 28 June, 1885, 
d. 1 Aug., 1885. 

61. Geoffrey Temple Forster, b. 24 July, 1877, | 
da. 26 June, 1885. | 


| at Caleutta in 1791. 


62. Geraldine, youngest ch. of Francis and 
Elizabeth Kay, b. in Siena, 12 Jan., 1880, d- 
15 Dec., 1884. 

63. Louisa Cann, d. 14 Feb., 1890, a. 4. 

64. Garnet Wolseley, youngest s. of Eleanor 
Milnor and Lieut.-Comr. Goodrich, U.S.N., b. in 
Florence, 23 Oct., 1882, d. in Venice, 5 July, 1883. 

65. Mary Warrack, d. of Chas. Cumming and 
Mary Beatrice Warrack, b. and d. 25 July, 1899. 

66. Edgar Parks Harvey, b. 16 Dec., 1886, d- 
15 Jan., 1887. 

67. Sydney Takaro Meyer, b. at Dunedin, 
N. Zealand, 17 May, 1890, d. 18 Oct., 1890. 

G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 

17, Ashley Mansions, S.W. 


(To be concluded.) 


[For other lists of inscriptions on Britons and 
Americans dying abroad see the numerous entries: 
under ‘Inscriptions’ in the General Index to the 
Tenth Series ; also 11 S. i. 104, 165, 444, 502; ii. 342, 
423, 483 ; iii. 224.] 





May CELEBRATIONS AT OXFORD IN 1598.— 
A town-and-gown riot of some seriousness: 
took place at Oxford on 27 May, 1598, 
because of certain May celebrations by the 
citizens. The Vice-Chancellor and his col- 
leagues, being placed by the Privy Council 
on their defence, declared that the trouble 
arose from the fact that the inhabitants 
assembled on the two Sundays before 
Ascension Day, and on that day, with drum 
and shot and other weapons, andj men 
attired in women’s apparel, brought into the 
town a woman bedecked with garlands and 
flowers, named by them the Queen of May. 
They also had “ Morrishe ” dances and other 
disordered and unseemly sports, and intended 
the next Sunday to continue the same abuses, 
the disturbance arising when the Univer- 
sity officers sought to interfere (Historical 
MSS. Commission, ‘Cecil MSS.,’ vol. viii. 
pp. 201, 202). This appears to indicate 
that May celebrations were not confined 
to the first of May, though that date remains: 
specially associated with the traditional 
May-morning service on Magdalen. 

A. F. R. 


GOVERNOR HERBERT.—The recent altera- 
tions in hanging;the pictures in the National 
Gallery, London, has brought the portrait of 
‘Governor Herbert,’ by Arthur William 
Davis, into prominence. It is a pity, there- 
fore, that the old and misleading label 
should still be affixed to the picture. On 
the label it is stated that Herbert was. 
“Governor of Penang or Prince of Wales 
Island,’ and that the portrait was painted 
Penang was from its 
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foundation in 1786 to 1794 under the charge 
of its founder Francis Light. 
ceeded as Superintendent by Philip Maning- 
ton, and he by Major Forbes Ross Mac- 
Donald, who left for Madras in 1799, and 
Sir George Leith was appointed the first 
Lieutenant-Governor in 1800. To him in 
1804 succeeded R. T. Farquhar, and to him 
Philip Dundas when Penang was made a 
Presidency in 1805. 

Governor Herbert must have been the 
head of some other colony. 

A. FRANCIS STEUART. 
Edinburgh. - 


LUNATICS : THEIR TREATMENT IN Etiza- 
BETH'S REIGN.—The following uncalendared 
document of the Court of Requests, Bundle 
377, illustrates the way in which lunatics 
were treated soon after Elizabeth came to the 
throne :— 


‘* At Tervyn, 24 Jan., 8 Eliz. John Egerton, 
Esq., son and heir of Sir Philip Egerton, 
Knight, 33 years of age, examined before a Royal 
Commission as touching the state and lack of 
memory of John Egerton, saith that when he 
was 17 or 18 years of age, he being then married 
to his wife that now is, daughter of Peter Moston 
of Wales, by reason not only of unkyndness 
which chanced between his wife and him, but 
also by occasion of his father’s grievous dis- 
pleasure, he fell into extreme sickness, being five 
weeks together in great peril of death, and never 
slept by all the same time ; by extremitye thereof 
his memory was perished and he became straught 
of his witts, and in the same case continued ever 
since. He hath had no comfort of his father, 
his mother, his wife, nor anye friend of his, 
and sayth that at sundry tymes since, by reason 
of his wyldness, by space of 7 years he hath been 
imprisoned in Chester, in the Holt Castle, in the 
Court House of Duckington, in Bonkin’s House, 
and other places, having bolts upon his legs, and 
manacles upon his hands, and bound at certain 
times with a collar of iron about his neck, when 
he would offer to beat his keeper. And also 
hath been kept at Olton, being his father’s house, 
in a close chamber tyed with a clewe of yron to a 
block, from which he hath often escaped. 


‘* And one other principal cause of the losse 
of his memorye was that he was in love with a 
gentlewoman, and for that he could not obtain 
her with the assent of his father, he lost his 
memory, and became sick of the infirmity. 


** And since his father fell sicke, he hath been 
allowed to go about in the country at his liberty, 
where he wandreth and travayleth in the 
companie of nowghtie persons and dronkards, 
without relief either of his father’s lands, or of 
his wife, mother, or frendes, except twenty 
marks, which he doth spend among _ unthrifty 
company and disordered persons. And his wife 
and Peter Moston take the profittes of his lands 
and keep courts in their own names, and have 
no regard of him. And they have the custody 
of his son and heir apparent, and intend to have 
the marriage of him to their own uses. And last 


He was suc- | 


| 

| Hallowtide Sir Rowland Stanley sent to him 
|to meet with him at Dunham upon the hyll, 
and requested him that he might have the pre- 
ferment of his son, and he would give him so 
much for him, as any other would do, and sayde 
that Edward Conway should convey him from 
Peter Moston, whereunto the said John Egerton 
assented, and Sir Rowland gave him 30s. in 
money and promised him three hundred marks 
more, and caused him to seal writings, what 
they were he knoweth not. And after the said 
Egerton demanded of the said Sir Rowland the 
rest of the money, and hesaid he would pay none, 
unless he might recover the boy by law. And 
further sayth that his father in his lifetime assured 
his lands from him to his sonne and heir apparent, 
and to this examinates wife and his mother, and 
he was left without livinge, and that he hath 
no place of habitation or dwelling.” 

The document is signed by Sir John Savage 
and three other commissioners. 

C. C. SToPEs. 


BooLe-LEAD: Bote: Buiy.—In a lately 
published work, ‘ Chantrey Land,’ by Harold 
Armitage, being “‘an account of the North 
Derbyshire village of Norton,” an old docu- 
ment is quoted (on p. 362) thus :—- 

‘*to deliver ten foothers [fodders] of good pure 

...-Boole lead of the weight commonly called 
the boole weight, that is after the rate and weight 
of 30 foot to the foother, every foot to contain 
six stone, and every stone to contain fourteen 
pounds at his Boole Hill at Hardwicke in co. 
Derby, where commonly he used to burn his 
jead.” 
There is a reference to “ old bole-works upon 
the Commons,”’ and « definition of 1670 tells 
us ‘‘ that Boles or Bolestids are places where 
in ancient times (before smelting mills were 
invented) the miners did fine their lead.”’ 

My curiosity as to the derivation or 
original meaning of the term bole evoked 
the recollection that I had recently noticed 
the same word in another new book—on 
‘Old Country Inns’ (by Henry P. Maskell 
and Edward W. Gregory). Here we are 
advised that ‘“‘ whenever we come upon the 
sign of ‘The Bull’ it is worth while to 
inquire if there was formerly a religious 
house in the neighbourhood.” After men- 
tioning among several other cases ‘‘ The 
Bull” at Barking -- which in deeds of 
the fourteenth and _ fifteenth centuries 
was referred to as “tectum ve] hospitum 
vocat’ ‘le Bole’”’—+the writer goes on 
to explain that “ Bole is the old Norman 
French equivalent of Latin bulla, a seal, 
from which it....is clear....that the inn 
was licensed under the seal of the Abbey.” 
‘* Some antiquaries,” it is added, ‘* consider 
that such inns were close houses, where ale 
of monastic brewing was sold.” 
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The connexion of ideas may still not be 
very apparent! But the consideration that, 
under the old mining laws of Dartmoor, 
no tin might be sold till tested and stamped 
with the Duchy arms, at one of the Stannary 
towns, suggests to me that the bole might 
perhaps signify a similar seal of approbation 
set on lead of standard quality by the 
Derby mine-officials. 

ETHEL LEGA-WEEKES. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


‘TERTIUS GAUDENS.’—The Scotsman of 
9 October, 1901, had the words: “ As in all 
uestions touching the relations between 
reat Britain and Russia, the German press 
takes up the attitude of a tertius gaudens 
with regard to the death of the Ameer.” 
I should be glad to know the source of the 
Latin expression. J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


HANOVERIAN REGIMENT. —A _ foreign 
scholar writes tc me :— 

“There is, at this moment, in the German Army 
a Hanoverian regiment who have for their dis- 
tinctive on their shakos the word ‘Sebastopol,’ and 
on their arm the word ‘Gibraltar.’ Can it be 
possible that this regiment fought under English 
commanders as late as the middle of the past 
century, or how am I to account for the facts?” 
This is hardly a query for an English dic- 
tionary, so I pass it on to ‘N. & Q.’ on the 
chance that it may meet the eye of some one 
who can dispose of it. 

J. A. H. Murray. 


THE AUTHORIZED VERSION: DATE OF 
its TRANSLATION.—Can any of your readers 
throw light on a question which has arisen 
in connexion with the Tercentenary of the 
Authorized Version of the English Bible ? 
It is usually said, as in Hastings’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of the Bible,’ vol. v. p. 253, that, 
although the translators were appointed in 
1604, the work of translation was not begun 
till 1607. In writing, however, on the sub- 
ject in ‘Our Grand Old Bible’ I ventured 
to say: “It is possible, however, that it 
was the revision which was begun in 1607; 
and it seems fairly certain that some of the 
translators were at work as early as the 
£ pring of 1605.” 

This has given rise to a private corre- 
spondence, and as the matter is of public 





interest, any information your readers could 
render as to when the translators actually 
began their work would be welcome to many. 
On 25 March The Graphic stated :— 

“The said translators (says Wood in_ his 
* Annals’) had recourse, once a week, to Dr. Rain- 
olds his lodgings in Corpus Christi College, and 
there, as ’tis said, perfected the work, notwith- 
standing the said Doctor, who had the chief hand 
in it, was all the while sorely afflicted with the 
gout.” 
Dr. Grosart has a note to the same effect in 
a memoir prefixed to ‘ Rainolds on Obadiah.’ 
But Dr. Rainolds died on 21 May, 1607. 

WitirAm Morr. 
Stormont, Monreith Road, Newlands, Glasgow. 


A St. Hetena PortrRaltTist: DENZIL 
IpspeTson.—I have succeeded in clearly 
tracing to Denzil Ibbetson, a Commissariat 
officer at St. Helena, an interesting series 
of portraits hitherto attributed to George 
Cruikshank, who very probably etched the 
plate from which they were engaged. Denzil 
Ibbetson first sketched Napoleon on the 
deck of the Northumberland in 1815; he 
made various sketches of him between 1815 
and 1821, one of which (now in my possession) 
he gave to Theodore Hook, who endorsed 
the fact upon it in 1817. He made an 
elaborate water-colour of Napoleon as he 
lay dead, from which he executed two oil 
paintings of doubtful artistic merit. One 
was given to King George IV., and the 
other (from which a life-size lithograph was 
made in 1855) now belongs to me. At the 
back of the picture there is a long inscription, 
probably in Denzil Ibbetson’s handwriting. 
Ibbetson entered the Commissariat Service 
in 1810 as Deputy Assistant Commissary 
General; he was promoted Assistant in 
1814, and Deputy Commissary General in 
1830. His name disappears from the ‘ Army 
List’ in 1858. I am anxious to obtain 
his full name, and any particulars as to his 
career, ancestry, and descendants. Some 
of his drawings are much above the average, 
and for a time he resided close to Longwood. 

A. M. BRroaDLEyY. 

The Knapp, Bradpole, Bridport. 


DELAFIELD: AGE OF GRADUATION FROM 
OxrorD UNIvERsITY.— The ‘ Oxford Uni- 
versity Register, 1449-1622,’ vol. ii. part iii., 
contains the following entry at p. 72: ‘ Dali- 
feld (Delafielde), John; suppl. B. A. 
12 Dec., 1577; adm. 1 Feb., 1577/8; det. 
1577/8. From the Brasenose College Regis- 
ter it appears that this John Dalifeld was 
of that College. So far as can be learnt, 
there were but two persons of the name 
John Dalifeld living in 1578; they were 
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uncle and nephew—the one about forty-one 
years old, the other about fifteen or sixteen. 
The interesting question before me is to deter- 
mine which of these received the B.A. at 
Oxford. I shall greatly appreciate any 
information as to the ages at which men 
received their degrees from Oxford in the 
sixteenth century. 

Early in the nineteenth century, end in 
the latter part of the eighteenth, many men 
in America graduated from Harvard, Yale, 
and Princeton when but seventeen or eigh- 
teen years old. JouN Ross DELAFIELD. 

New York. 

_ [For instances of early graduation at Cambridge 
in the seventeenth century see ante, pp. 32, 75. 


THOMAS TURNER OF BALCOMBE.—I wish 
to learn particulars of Thomas Turner, who 
died at Beleombe, Mid Sussex, about 1899 
or 1900, aged about 101 years. He was 
born at Balcombe, and I think the family 
originated at Horsham. Horsham, Rusper, 
Cuckfield, Balcombe, are roughly the move- 
ments of the family. They were spoken and 
written of as the old Sussex family of 
Turneurs. To. TURNEUR. 

G.P.O., Brisbane. 


CARLYLE AND CHARLES I.—I am under 
the impression that Carlyle in one of his 
works mede use of the following aphorism: 
“Charles I. was executed to remind kings 
that they have a crick in their necks.” I 
should be glad to know the title of the work 
in which those words occur. 

RicHARD EDGCUMBE. 

Edgbarrow, Crowthorne, Berks. 


MILTON IN IRELAND. 





Cen any of your 


readers say if Milton ever paid e visit to | 


Ireland ? Some letters appeared in the 


Belfast paper recently to this effect, and I | 


should like to have some confirmation of 
them. DUNMURRY. 


MapAME VEstTRIS.—I recently came across | 


| I shall also be grateful for e reference to 
‘any further literature concerning Madame 
Vestris, as, with the exception of the memoirs 
above referred to, all that I know about her is 
gleaned from Dickens’s ‘ Life of Charles 
Mathews’ and Planché’s reminiscences. 
WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCK. 


W. A. CLouston.—Wanted, references to 
obituary notices or other newspaper articles 
on W. A. Clousten, Oriental scholar and 
folk-lorist, a native of this town. Please 
reply direct. ALEX. RUSSELL. 

Stromness, Orkney. 


Cooxery MS., FourTEENTH CENTURY.— 
| Dr. Pegge in his edition of the ‘ Forme of 
|Cury,’ 1780, reprinted (in addition to the 
‘“F. of C.’) a fourteenth-century MS., or a 
portion of a collection of miscellaneous 
tracts, under the title of ‘ Ancient Cookery, 
A.p. 1381.’ The first half commences with 
‘Hie incipiunt universa servicie tam de 
carnibus quam de piscibus,” No. I. being 
‘For to make Furmenty.’ In this portion 
there were 58 recipes. The second half, 
“ Hic incipit Servicium de Piscibus,” con- 
tains 33 recipes, and finishes up with the 
remark, ‘‘ Explicit de Coquina que est 
optima medicine.” 

The book containing these is “a vellum 
miscellany in small quarto,” and at the end 
of one of the tracts is added: ‘* Explicit 
massa Compoti Anno Dini M'’ccc™ octogesimo 
primo ipso die Felicis et Audacti,” 1@e., 
30 August, 1381, temp. Richard II. 

Dr. Pegge’s MSS. and books were sold by 
Sothebys, but a reference to the sale cata- 
logue affords no information es to where 
they went, beyond the purchasers’ names. 
Such a MS. must be known, and probably 
| well known: can any one tell me where it 
is? I should be very grateful for the infor- 
|mation. The details I have given will, 
'I trust, be emple for its identification. 

JoHN HopGKIN. 





a brochure entitled ‘Memoirs of the Life, | 


Public and Private Adventures of Madame 
Vestris,’ printed ‘“‘ for the booksellers, 1839.” 
I believe it is rather rare. I am curious 
to ascertain if its authorship is known, and 
also how much credence may be attached 
to the surprising narratrves it contains. 
The writer says he was in the house (72, 
Dean Street, Soho) at the time of the birth 
of Mrs. Bartolozzi’s remarkable child in 
1797, and he also refers to himself as being 
with Capt. Thompson (who killed Mr. 


Jocelyn in a duel) as first lieutenant of the | 


Clyde, and as having fought side by side 
with him in the Basque Roads. : 


* RHUBARB”: ITS DerRivatTion.—In the 
‘fourth edition of his ‘ Etymological Dic- 
tionary, under ‘Rhubarb,’ Prof. Skeat 
says: ‘Gr. pjov is an adjectival form 
‘from pa the rha-plant, 7.e. reubarb, which 
'was also called Rha Ponticum, and Rha 
‘took its name from the Rha cr Volga, the 
name of a river in Pontus.” 
| The Rha is the ancient name of the Volga 
'or Wolga; it was not, however, in Pontus, 
| but in Sarmatia, part of the modern Russia. 
Prof. Skeat goes on to remark that the 
‘Linnean name of the plant, Rhéwm Rhaponti- 
| cum, is tautological, as Rheum itself comes 
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from Rha. (Indeed, it reminds me of a 
notice I sew lately in the enclosure of St. 
Paul’s Churchyard: ‘‘ No through thorough- 
fare to Cannon Street.”) But why Ponticum 
atall? Can it refer to the plant being found 
near the part of the river where it flows 
into the Hyrcanian Sea; now called the 
Caspian ? W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 

AUTHORS OF PoEMS WanTED.—I shell be | 
grateful if any of your readers can tell me} 
the authors of the following poems. 

1. ‘ Luke vii. 8.’ First line :— 

I said, Let me walk in the fields. 

2. A poem with the refrain ‘“‘ The father- 
hocd of God and the brotherhood of man,” 
beginning, 

Now sound ye forth with trumpet tone, 
Let all the nations hear. 
3. ‘ Little by Little,’ a twelve-line poem 
beginning, 
Little by little the time goes by— 
Short if you sing thro’ it, long if you sigh. 
4. ‘God Help Us.’ —First line :— 
God help the poor. 
ARNOLD EILOART. 
The Camp, Ditton Hill, Surbiton. 


‘May Farr,’ A Poem, 1827.—I should be 
extremely grateful if any one could tell me 
anything ebout the euthor of this poem. 
The little book has recently come into my | 
hands, and is most delightful reading. It | 
deals with the well-known people of the day, | 
their occupations and amusements. The | 
names ere thinly veiled by blanks and. 
asterisks. The reference to Newmarket 
will give a good idea of the style :— 

There, ’tis the etiquette, the winners 

Ask the bedevilled to their dinners. 

Oh ! nights and banquets of the Gods! 
What odd discussions of the odds ; 

What light opinions upon weights— 
What cool conceptions upon heats ; 

What solid talk on drench and mash, 
Deep things on which the wisest clash ; 
What lofty thoughts on hoof and heel, 
Round with the brains and bottles wheel ! 








The B-nt-ncks, F-tzr-ys, C-v-nd-shes, 

All look like men that had their wishes ; 

*And all is blood, bone, jest, and song, 

Till morning whips the night along. 
The poem is divided into four cantos, which 
are dedicated respectively to Lord H-ll-d, 
Lady J--y, Lord P-t-rsh-m, and an 
unnamed lady. It is for the most part good- 
natured badinage, but rather severe upon 
“Captain Parry,” suggesting that his Aretic 
voyages were undertaken for profit only, 





and that he would just as readily have 


started on a voyage to the moon for the same 
reasons which led him to the Pole. The 
pcet Rogers, to whom the author acknow- 
ledges his indebtedness, is playfully and 
familiarly referred to throughout as ‘the 
Rogers.”’ The writer concludes with this 
couplet, referring to his own anonymity :— 

Let those who may, the secret tell,— 

Now women—critics—world—farewell. 

Wn. NorMAn. 


‘BELGRAVIA, A PormM.—I am anxious 
to learn the name of the author of a poem 


‘entitled ‘ Belgravia,’ and when and where 


it was published. It is a lengthy poem 


| dealing with the upper and lower classes of 


life. Betty LAWRENCE. 


CLERGYMEN AND Crests. — Should a 
clergyman of the Church of England who 
is of an armorial family use a crest, or does 
he personally lose it when he becomes an 
ecclesiastic, and therefore a man of peace ? 

I am informed that a clergyman’s arms 
should be borne on a cartouche. When 
did this custom come into use, and has it 
invariably, or even generally, been adhered 
to ? KE. Tt. 2 


PRINCE CHARLES OF BOURBON-CAPUA.— 
Any informetion, however slight, relating 
to Prince Charles of Bourbon-Capua, his 
wife the beautiful Penelope Smyth, and their 
children, Prince Charles and Princess Vit- 
toria of Bourbon, will be gratefully received 
and acknowledged by 

Miss MARSCHALL. 

13, Thorncliffe Grove, Oxford Road, Manchester. 


WALTON AND CoTron Mepat.—I desire 
information about a medal of which the 
following is a description. It is the size of 
half-a-crown, boldly but coarsely executed 
in plated metal: Obverse bust of Walton 
after the Huysman portrait, ‘* Isaak Walton” 
at sides, and date MpcccxxIv. with “‘ Avern 
F”’ at foot. Reverse: bust of Cotton, with 
breastplate and scarf, after the Lely portrait, 
‘* Charles Cotton ”’ at sides, and “‘ T. Gosden ”’ 
at foot. Edward Avern was a medallist in 
Clare Market, and executed the medal 
for Thomas Gosden, a sporting bookseller 
and collector, to whom is attributed ‘ Songs 
of the Chace,’ 1811 (see 11 S. i. 329, 412). 
I am indebted to the author of a well-known 
book on Walton for the kncwledge that 
Gosden in 1823 published ‘ The Life of Isaac 
Walton’ by Zouch, end in 1827 reprinted 
‘The Experienced Angler,’ by Venables, 
first published by Richard Marriott in 1662. 
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The Walton and Cotton Club was founded 
in 1817, and re-established in 1840, and the 
medal may be connected with some incident 
in its history. The medal is not in the 





British Museum collection. W. B. H. 
Replies. 
BARLOW TRECOTHICK. 


(11 S. ii. 209, 298, 335; iii. 11.) 


Some particulars regarding this City poli- 
tician are recorded at the above pages, 
but, by reason of his conspicuous position 
in life, a more detailed account of his career 
is desirable. 

A curious reference to him occurs in 
Boswell’s notice of the celebrated dinner 
given by the publishing firm of Dilly in the 
Poultry on 15 May, 1776, when Johnson 
and Wilkes were present. After Wilkes 
had dwelt on the “ queer’ name of Elkanah 
Settle, the last of the City poets, Johnson 
started the inquiry, “ Where did Beckford 
and Trecothick learn English ?”’ Boswell 
refers to this subject in September, 1777, 
with the commentary: “ That Trecothick 
could bcth speak and write good English 
is well known. I myself was favoured with 
his correspondence concerning the brave 
Corsicans’”’ (Boswell, ed. Hill, iii. 76, 201). 
The translation of a letter from General 
Paoli (Corsica, 20 March, 1769) to Trecothick 
and 8. Vaughan, acknowledging the “‘ gene- 
rous assistance”’ of the English, is printed 
in The Gentleman's Magazine for 1769, 
p- 214. 

Johnson meant to infer that Trecothick 
was an American. This was an error; he 
was an opulent merchant in the American 
and West Indian trade, but a memorandum 
by Alexander Chalmers states that he was 
*“born of English parents in London, and 
registered in Stepney parish” (Henry 
Cavendish, ‘ Debates,’ pub. 1841, i. 396). 
This would be about 1719. His father 
is stated by Mr. Atpert MartrHews to 
have been Capt. Mark Trecothick, a mariner 
(d. circa 1734), and his mother was called 
Hannah. 

Trecothick plunged into the public life 
of the City of London in 1764. He was a 
member of the Company of Clothworkers, 
and was sworn in as Alderman of the Vintry 
Ward on 19 January, 1764, retaining that 
position until 1 November, 1774. In 1766 
he was elected as Sheriff of London, and 
he represented the City in Parliament from 





1768 to 1774. He was a member of the 
deputation that waited on the King with a 
remonstrance, when Beckford, as Lord 
Mayor, made his famous speech, and he 
accordingly figures in the caricatures of the 
day (F. G. Stephens, ‘ Satirical Prints at the 
British Museum.’ iv. 535-6, 667). When 
Beckford, through his exertions on_ this 
occasion, became ill and died (June, 1770), 
Trecothick was elected to the vacant office 
of Lord Mayor, and some imagined that he 
would serve for the next year also; but 
this was not the case (‘Grenville Papers,’ 
iv. 520). 

In and out of Parliament Trecothick 
supported the cause of Wilkes “ with judg- 
ment.” They were, however, not on intimate 
terms of friendship, and Wilkes wrote a 
bitter summary of the annals of his col- 
league’s Mayoralty (Percy Fitzgerald, ‘ John 
Wilkes,’ ii. 121). Trecothick was said to be 
stingy, and this was probably the reason 
why he was Lord Mayor for four months 
only. 

Trecothick spoke frequently and well in 
Parliament, and was in general opinion 
“by far the ablest man of the party that 
ruled the City in that day’ (Horace Wal- 
pole’s ‘George III., ed. Barker, iii. 127). 
His speech on 8 February, 1769, on the report 
of the Committee relating to the disturb- 
ances in America, was complimented by 
Frederick Montagu, and attacked by Thomas 
Townshend, jun., and Lord Beauchamp. 
He seconded (19 April, 1769) Governor 
Pownall’s motion for the repeal of Charles 
Townshend’s American Revenue Act of 
1767 (Cavendish, ‘ Debates,’ vol. i.). 

Lord Chatham said in the House of Lords 
on 22 November, 1770 :— 

‘* Let me do justice to a man whose character 
and conduct have been most infamously traduced. 
I mean the late Lord Mayor, Mr. Trecothick. In 
the midst of reproach and clamour he had firmness 
enough to persevere in doing his duty. I do not 
know in office a more upright magistrate, nor in 
private life a worthier man.’’—‘ Parl. Hist.,’ 
xvi. 1101. 

The Marquess of Rockingham and Treco- 
thick were united in opinion on many 
political questions, and are said to have 
drawn up “a General Letter sent to the 
out-ports and manufacturing towns on the 
6th of December, 1765.’ Trecothick was 
one of the most efficient politicians in 
bringing about the repeal of the Stamp Act 
from 1 May, 1766, and he helped to ensure 
the success of the grand dinner in celebra- 
tion of its repeal which was given at the 
Drapers’ Hall on 23 April in that year, 
when the leading Whigs (including nine 
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dukes) were present. It was 
Trecothick’s persuasions that the old 
Duke of Newcastle attended (Albemarle, 
‘Memoirs of Marquess of Rockingham,’ 
i. 319-20). 

Burke is said to have written in one of his 
letters that ‘‘ Trecothick is certainly a man 
of strong principles and good natural sense, 
but his experience of the world is but 
moderate.” David Garrick summed up 
three of the City politicians as ‘“‘ the intrepid 
Wilkes, the resolute Oliver, or the wiser 
Trecothick’’ (Burke’s ‘ Works,’ ed. 1852, 
i. 127). Burke himself wrote of Trecothick’s 
“known and well-grounded aversion to 
Wilkes and Townshend ”’ (2b., i. 176). 

In January, 1768, Trecothick purchased 
from one of the coheiresses of Sir John 
Leigh of Addington, near Croydon, for 
38,500/., “the manor of Addington, the 
capital mansion house, impropriate rectory, 
and advowson,’ the whole estate being 
computed at 5,000 acres, of which 500 were 
wood, and 1,000 waste; and in 1772 he 
began to build a modern house. In 1773 
the exterior of the church was faced at his 
cost with brick (Thorne, ‘Environs of 
London,’ i. 6). He was far from well in 
March, 1770, and he died on 28 May, 1775, 
aged 56. He was buried in the Leigh 
vault under the chancel of Addington 
Church, and a large marble urn with an 
inscribed tablet was placed in 1776 to his 
memory by his widow in a niche against 
the centre of the east wall of the chancel 
(Manning and Bray, ‘Surrey,’ ii. 565). 
A monument of white marble was placed 
against the south wall to the memory of his 
wife Grizzell (married Boston, U.S.,2 March, 
1747, died at Addington 31 July, 1769, 
aged 41), daughter of Charles Apthorp of 
Boston, U.S., and sister of the Rev. East 
Apthorp, whom Trecothick made his chaplain 
on his election as Lord Mayor. The cha- 
racter of Trecothick was in return eulogized 
by Apthorp in the sermon which he preached 
at Guildhall Chapel on the day of the 
election of the new Lord Mayor, 29 Septem- 
ber, 1779 (Nichols, ‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ 
iii. 96). 

Trecothick’s second wife, whom he married 
in 1770, was Ann, daughter of Amos Meredith 
of Henbury, Cheshire. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
began a fine portrait of her, when she was 
Lady Mayoress (July, 1770). She is repre- 
sented at full length, “in white dress and 
plum-coloured sash”; and the picture 


through 





| 
| 


sale, as Lady Montagu, by John W. Brett, 
at Christie’s, 23 June, 1838, but was with- 
drawn from the auction. It was afterwards 
bought by Lord Francis Egerton, and is 
still at Bridgewater House (Leslie and 
Taylor, ‘Sir Joshua Reynolds,’ i. 375-9; 
Graves and Cronin, ii. 658, iii. 987). On 
17 April, 1777, the widow (now dignified by 
the names of Ann Margaretta) was married 
by licence, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
to Assheton Curzon, who was created in 
1794 Baron Curzon of Penn, and in 1802 
Viscount Curzon. She died on 13 June, 
1804 (G. E. C., ‘ Peerage,’ iii. 444). 
Trecothick by his will (dated 25 January, 
1774, and proved 8 June, 1775) left part of 
his property to trustees, so that his wife 
might have an annuity of 200/., in addition 
to her jointure of 600/. per annum, and his 
sister Hannah, wife of James Ivers, 1001. 
a year for life. His sister’s two daughters 
were to receive 501. per annum each until the 
age of 21 or marriage, when they had instead 
a capital sum of 1,000/. each; and her son 
James Ivers obtained 2001. a year until the 
age of 21. The Rev. East Apthorp had 
501. a year for life, and each of his children 
2001. when they attained to 21 or on marriage. 
The sum of 8001. was to be invested: a third 
of the income was to be given to the poor of 
the parish of Addington at Christmas, and 
two-thirds to the vicar, provided he con- 
stantly resided in the vicarage house. The 
treasurers of the City of London Lying-in 
Hospital obtained 5001. ; the S. P. G. 2001. ; 
and Christ’s Hospital, St. Bartholomew’s, 
the London, Bethlehem, and St. Thomas’s 
Hospitals 2001. among them. His wife 
was to reside ‘‘ in the house I am now build- 
ing,” with lands of 200 acres, and with 
10 acres of meadow, ‘“‘ opposite the house 
where I now reside’; and she was to 
have the use of the old house until 
the new one was built. The household 
goods, four coach horses, and a coach were 
also left to her. All the consignments of 
sugar from his plantations in the West 
Indies went to his partner George Apthorp, 
with 1001. a year for life. In default of 
issue (and he had none), the rest of his 
property went to his nephew James Ivers, 
and he was to take the name of Trecothick. 
James Trecothick died at Broadstairs 
on 11 September, 1843, in his 90th year 
(Gen. Mag., 1843, pt. ii. p. 444), and was 
buried in the vault under the chancel of 
Addington Church, a tablet being erected 


seems to have been paid for in two instal- | to his memory by his six surviving children. 
ments, viz., 751. in November, 1771, and | He opposed the enclosure of the Addington 
It was put up for | hills and Shirley Common; about 85 acres 


781. 15s. in March, 1775. 
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were allotted to him (J. C. Anderson, 
‘Inclosure of the Commons of Croydon,’ 
1889, pp. 41, 69, 185-6). The estate of 
Addington was sold by him in or about 
1803, and the Manor House with adjoining 
lands and the advowson were acquired in 
1808 for the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
with whom they remained until a few years 
ago. W. P. CourtTNEY. 





TERRACE (11 S. iii. 207, 251, 291).—In the 
Preface to the second volume of Britton 
and Pugin’s ‘Illustrations of the Public 
Buildings of London,’ 1828, p. xxv, refer- 
ence is made to a proposal for forming a 
raised road, or Terrace of communication, 
between Westminster and Waterloo Bridges, 
an anticipatory idea of the present Embank- 
ment. The next step would be a row of 
buildings erected on such a “ raised road,” 
which would in course of time assume the 
name of ‘‘ terrace ’’ from the road on which 
it was constructed, and thus eventually the 
term would be applied to any row of houses, 
even though erected on a piece of level 
ground. 

This volume contains an excellent archi- 
tectural chapter on the terraces and other 
buildings in the Regent’s Park (pp. 224-35). 
Cornwall Terrace, which was the first range 
of buildings erected in that park, was 
commenced in May, 1821, and completed 
within two years. Chester and Cambridge 
Terraces were still in course of construction 
when the book was issued, but were finished 
when Thomas Smith published his ‘ Maryle- 
bone’ in 1833. 

In my paper on ‘ Adelphi Names’ (10 S. 
v. 236) I wrote that the Adelphi was 
probably indifferently known as “Royal 
Terrace ” and ‘*‘ Adelphi Terrace ”’ for several 
years after it was built. In Horwood’s 
map, 1794-9, it is called ‘‘ Royal Adelphi 
Terrace.” Garrick in his will described 
himself as ‘** of the Adelphi,’ and mentioned 
his ‘‘ dwelling-house in the Adelphi,” though 
it was generally known as No. 4, Adelphi 
Terrace. 


It may be noted that, by a slip of the | 
pen, Mr. ALEcK ABRAHAMS (ante, p. 291) | 


has ascribed the authorship of ‘ The Literary 
History of the Adelphi, 1908, to Mr. 
‘** Brethertcn ”’ instead of Mr. Austin Brere- 
tcn. The reference ‘ Crace Catalogue,’ 182, 
should be “p. 183, No. 171.” In the 
‘Catalogue’ the name of the engraver is 
given as “‘ R. Green ”’ instead of “ B. Green.” 
W. F. PRIDEAUX. 





‘Pickwick’ DIFFICULTIES (11 S. iii. 267, 
313).—The term ‘Old Strike a Light” 
may be illustrated by a quotation from 
‘A Dictionary of Slang, Jergon, and Cant,’ 
by Barrére and Leland: “Strike a light 
(popular), to open an account of the minor 
sort, generally applied to alehouse scores. 
This is said to have originated with printers.” 
See also ‘Slang and its Analogues,’ by 
Farmer and Henley, where there is the 
following: ‘“‘To Strike a Light—to run up 
an alehouse score.” 

There was an cld form of cabriolet with a 
large hood to it, a representation of which 
ean be seen in Seymour’s engraving ‘ The 
Pugnacious Cabman,’ chap. ii. of ‘ Pick- 
wick. The clumsy hood wes afterwards 
removed. In other words, the head was 
taken off, hence the expression “ guillo- 
tined cabriolet.” 

A ‘‘flat-head’’ is defined in the above- 
mentioned dictionaries as ‘‘e greenhorn, 
or sammy soft.’’ A pianoforte used to be 
spoken of as a bcx of music, but I do not 
know what the tin box of music refers to. 

Harry B. PoLann. 

Inner Temple. 


I think that ‘ guillotined cabriolet” 
is simply a humorous way of saying “ cab.” 
‘** Cab ” is the shortened form of “‘ cabriolet,” 
dating from 1830, according to the ‘New 
English Dictionary.’ ‘‘ Guillotined cab- 
riolet’’ is a cabriolet from which the 
head has been removed. When the ‘ Pick- 
wick Papers ’ first appeared the word “cab,” 
though in existence, was not probably in 
common use. H. W. TRENCHARD. 


HARRISON THE REGICIDE (11 S. iii. 285), 
—Although I am not able to show that 
there was any relationship between the 
family of Thomas Harrison and his wife 
Catherine Harrison, daughter of Ralph 
Harrison, who was a woollen draper in 
Watling Street, I should like to offer some 
comments on three stetements in Mr. 
GUIMARAENS’S note, viz.: (1) “the execu- 
tich of Harrison in May, 1660”; (2) “‘ He 
{Harrison} ws shortly efter sent 9 prisoner 
to the Tower by order of Cromwell, and 
soon after died’’; (3) “It has been said 
that the regicide was of humble extraction.” 

In regard to the first, Harrison was 
executed at Charing Cross on 13 October, 
1660. 

In the second place, Harrison was arrested 
in 1657 in connexion with Venner’s Fifth 
Monerchy plot, and in February, 1658, he 
wes sent to the Tower. On Cromwell’s 
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death, 3 September, 1658, Harrison was 


released, and returned to his home at New- | 
in | 


cestle-under-Lyme. He was _ arrested 


| 
| 
| 


April, 1660, because, as e regicide, he was | 


excluded from the Act of Indemnity ; and 


it was not until 9 October that a bill of | 
|out to New England in the reigns of James 


indictment against ell the regicides was 
brought before the Grand Jury. 


For the last of the three statements there | 
are two authorities, viz., Lord Clerendon | 


end Lucy Hutchinson, wife cf Col. Hutchin- 
son the regicide. 

Mrs. Hutchinson says of Harrison :— 

“‘He was but a mean man’s son, and of a mean 
education, and of no estate before the war.” 

Lord Clarendon says :— 

‘Harrison was the son of a butcher, near Nant- 
wich, in Cheshire, and had been bred up in the 
place of a clerk under a lawyer of good account in 
those parts.” 

Both these stetements are contrary to 
fact. Thomes Harrison was born at New- 
castle, Staffs, and was the son of a well-to-do 
butcher and grazier, Richard Harrison, who 
held the office of Maycr of the borough in 
1626-7, 1633-4, 1643-4, and again in 1648-9. 
Richard Harrison was an alderman till the 
time cf his death in 1653. 

In, I believe, all the accounts of Major 
General Thomas Harrison the date of his 
birth is given incorrectly. In the old 
register of the parish church of Newcastle- 
under-Lyme the seventh entry for the 
year 1616 is as follows :— 

“Thomas Harrison filius Richard bapt. July 16.” 


There is a tradition to the effect that the 
remains of Harrison were collected by 
friends, and buried in St. Giles’s Church- 
yard, Newcastle-under-Lyme, and that a 
gravestone used to be there Jess than 100 
years ago. Is there any truth in the 
tradition ? There is no burial entry for the 
years 1660 and 1661. T. Pape. 

The Middle School, Newcastle-under-Lyme. 


“WHEN SHE WAS Goop,” &c. (11 S. iii. 
128, 234, 271).—These lines appear under 
the name of ‘Jemima,’ as two variants, 
on pp. 123 and 327 of ‘ A Book of Verses for 
Children,’ compiled by E. V. Lucas, pub- 
lished by Grant Richards, 1897. There is 
&@ foot-note :— 

‘“*T have tried in vain to discover the author 
of these verses. According to an American 
writer, Miss Roosevelt, the first stanza was claimed 
by Longfellow, but there is no proof that it was 
he who finished it.” 


JAS. Curtis, F.8.A. 
{Mr. DovuGcLas OwEN also thanked for reply.] 





ANANIAS AS A CHRISTIAN NAME (11S. iii. 
266).—In Bardsley’s ‘ Curiosities of Puritan 
Nomenclature’ (Chatto & Windus, 1880) 
are two or three examples of the use of 
Ananias and one of Sapphira as Christian 
names. Amongst the passengers who went 


and Charles was ‘“‘ Ananies Mann.” Other 
examples are quoted as follows :— 
‘* 1603. Sept. 12. Buried Ananias, sonne 


of George Warren, 17 years.—St. Peter, Corn- 
hill.” 


‘* 1621. Sept. Baptized Ananias, son of 
Ananias Jarratt, glass maker.—Stepney.” 

‘“* Here lyeth the body of Mrs. Sapphira Light- 
maker, wife of Mr. Edward Lightmaker of Broad- 
hurst, in Sussex, gent. She died in the Lorde, 
Dec. 20, 1704, aged 81 years.—Bunhill Fields.” 

Bardsley adds that Mrs. Lightmaker’s 
brother was Robert Leighton, who died 
Archbishop of Glasgow. 

Ricup. WELFORD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Among the marriages recorded in the 
parish register of Pilton, North Devon, for 
1619 is that of Ananias Hacker and Johan 
Harris. In the following year, among the 
baptisms is entered that of a child of the 
same Ananias, whose name occurs again 
among the marriages of the year 1626, when 
he was married to his second wife Ursula 
Tamlyn. In examining these parochial 
records I have met with many names which 
surprised me, but none so much as this of 
Ananias. 

I may quote another unusual name, 
Mahershalalhashbaz. This is found in the 
parish register of Fremington, North Devon, 
being the Christian name of a stonecutter 
whose surname was James, and whose 
children were baptized in 1880, 1881, and 


1884 respectively. 
THos. WAINWRIGHT. 
Barnstaple. 
[For Mahershalalhashbaz see Isaiah viii. 1. 
Mr. A. RHopEs also refers to Bardsley.} 
MeEDLEVAL “ OBERAMMERGAUS” (11S. 


iii. 267).—The Rev. John Shawe preached 
at Cartmel in 1644, and met there a man 
of about 60 who, when Jesus Christ was 
named—-‘‘ Oh, sir (said he), I think I 
heard of that man you speake of, once in 
a play at Kendall called Corpus Christi play, 
where there was a man on the tree and the 
blood ran doone”’ (see Shawe’s ‘ Memoirs,’ 


of which there are three different editions, 
1824, 1875, and 1882). 
WiwaMm E. A. Axon. 


Manchester. 
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EARLY GRADUATION: WILLIAM Worro | 
{11 S. ii. 427; iii. 32, 75).—With reference | 
to Pror. BENsLy’s remarks (ante, p. 32) upon | 
Sir H. Craik’s harshness in dealing with | 
William Wotton, it is but fair to point out 
that in the second edition of the ‘ Life of | 
Swift’ the criticism has been considerably | 
softened (see vol. i. p. 84). 

ALEX. LEEPER. 

Trinity College, University of Melbourne. 


** PUT A BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK AND HE 
WILL RIDE TO THE DEvIL” (11 S. iii. 
269).—The earliest version of this saying 
that I know is: “Set a beggar on horse 
backe, they saie, and hee will neuer alight,” 





Robert Greene’s ‘Carde of Fancie,’ 1587, 
ed. Grosart (‘‘ Huth Library,”’ vol. iv. | 
p. 102). G. L. AprErson. 


This appears in Heywood’s ‘ Dialogue,’ | 
&c., 1576, in the form “‘Set a beggar on | 
horseback and he will gallop.” | 

Hazlitt, ‘ English Proverbs and Proverbial 
Phrases,’ 2nd ed., 1882, refers to Greene’s 
‘Orpharion, 1599; “Il n’est orgueil que 
de pauvre enrichi’’ (French); and “1 
villano nobilitato non conosce parentado ” 
(Ital.), from Ray’s ‘ Collection of Proverbs,’ 
1737. 

King’s ‘ Classical and Foreign Quotations,’ 
1904, gives “‘ Asperius nihil est humili, 
quum surgit in altum” (‘‘ Nothing so 
odious‘as a clown that has risen to power ’’), 
from Claudianus (fl. 400) in Eutropium, 
i, 181. A. CoLLtiInewoop LEE. 

Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


The earliest Shaksperian use of this adage 
is in ‘ The True Tragedie of Richard, Duke 
of York,’ 1595, se. iii. 160: ‘‘ Thet beggars 
mounted, run their horse to death.” It 





appears in Ben Jonson’s ‘The Staple of 


THE PRINCE OF WALES AS CHURCHWARDEN 
(11 S. iii. 145).—In ‘The Story of Charing 
Cross,’ p. 269, by Mr. Holden MacMichael, 
it is stated that George I. ** was in fact a 
churchwarden’”’ of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. 

R. J. FYNMORE, 


Henry, PRINCE OF WALES: MARK ON 
HIS Neck (11 S. iii. 87). — Descriptions of 
the personal appearance of Henry, Prince 
of Wales, are plentiful. Asa rule, however, 
they do not enter so minutely into detail 
as to speak of marks or moles on the neck. 
There is a portrait of the Prince, in the act 
of throwing a lance, engraved by William 
Hole in Drayton’s ‘ Polyolbion,’ which 


| shows a mark on the right side of the face 
'not far from the chin, on the jawbone 


rather than the neck. This may possibly 
be intended fcr a mole or birth-mark. On 
the other hand, it may be only some blemish 


'in the engraving. All that one may sefely 
| say is that, if Prince Henry had a mole on the 


neck, it was not so conspicuous as to attract 
special notice. W. Scorr. 


Trout oR TROwTE Famity (11 S. ii. 450). 
—The late Sir George Bartley’s third name 
was Trout, given him after his paternal 
grandmother Sarah Trout, a _ coheiress, 
daughter of Thomas Trout of Haddington, 
N.B. HENRIETTA COLE. 

96, Philbeach Gardens, S.W. 


Srr Parrick TRANT, Br. (118. ii. 310).— 
In the Treasury Papers. vol. Ixxvii., 
31 December, 1701, p. 550, is a petition of 
Roger Pilcher pleading that he had during 
the late war secured at some hazard Sir 
Adam Blair, Dr. Gray, Capt. Bish, and old 
Brumfield the Quaker, and after that one 
Cooper and Maurice Trant, a notorious 


News,’ 1625, at the end of Act IV., where| offender, when endeavouring to get off 


Tattle says: 


he be a-gallop.” 

It cecurs in German : 
auf’s Pferd kommt, sc kann ihm kein 
Teufe mehr voreilen”; in Dutch: ‘ Helpt 
gij een’ bedelaar te paard, hij draaft niet, | 


maar hij galoppert’’; and in Spanish: | 


** Quando el villano esta en el mulo, ni conoce | 


“Ay, but set a beggar on| 
horseback, he ‘ll never lin [=leave off] till | 

| 
** Wenn ein Bettler | Irish 


| 
| 


beyond sea. Roger Pilcher was a Folke- 
stone man and a smuggler. 

There is also a record that ‘* that notorious 
rebel Morris Trant was taken in 
Devereux’s house.” Devereux was a 
Customs officer stationed at Sandgate Castle, 
and afterwards lived in Folkestone. 

Where can any particulars be found as 
to the above persons ? R. J. FYNMORE. 








& Dios, ni al mundo.” These are probably | Sandgate. 


older than the Englis} verb. nn teat 
a atacand a ag | Sones oF THE PerasantTRY (11 S. iii. 


'47, 97).—I may supplement the answer 
The same idea is found in Spanish: | already given by calling attention to a 
‘““Mete mendigo en tu pajar, y hacer se te | volume about to be issued by the New 
ha heredero”’ (“ Put a beggar into your | Spalding Club, entitled ‘ Folk-Music of the 
barn, and he will make himself your heir’). | North-East of Scotland.’ The prospectus 
J. Ho“pEN MacMicHaet. | states that it will contain over 2,000 airs, 
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mostly taken from the lips of singers, 
together with many thousand lines of 
associated traditional verse. A publica- 
tion issued by Mr. Gardner, of Paisley, 
is also in the line of what is wanted— 
“* Vagabond Songs and Ballads of Scotland. 
With Notes and Music. Edited by Robert 
Ford.” This is a new edition of a work 
originally issued in 2 vols. Scotus. 


“SKOLPYNE”’ (11 S. iii. 269).—The fish 
mentioned by E. L.-W. under this spelling 
may be the skulpin or dragonet, known 
to naturalists as Callionymus lyra. It is 
a marine fish ; and the sexes are so unlike in 
colour, and in the size of fin-rays and head, 
that they were formerly regarded as distinct 
species. Epwarp Step, F.L.S. 


A reader of O. W. Hel:nes’s ‘The Pro- ! 


fessor at the Breakfast-Table’ cannot help 
remembering that a creature bearing practi- 
cally the same name is there described 
{chap. i.) :— 

““Now the Sculpin (Coltus Virginianus) is a 
little water-beast which pretends to consider 
itself a fish, and, under that pretext, hangs about 
the piles upon which West-Boston Bridge is built, 
swallowing the bait and hook intended for 
flounders. On being drawn from the water, it 
exposes an immense head, a diminutive bony 
carcass, and a surface so full of spines, ridges, 
ruffles, and frills, that the naturalists have not been 
able to count them without quarrelling about the 
number, and that the colored youth, whose sport 
they spoil, do not like to touch them, and especially 
to tread on them, unless they happen to have shoes 
on, to cover the thick white soles of their broad 
black feet.” 

Epwarp BENSLY. 

Aberystwyth. 


Richard Carew in the ‘Survey of Corn- 
wall,’ 1602, p. 35, says whitings in the east 
parts are named scalpions. See the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
under scalpin. Tom JONEs. 

[The date given by E. L.-W., the reign of 
Edward IV., is too early for the American seulpin. 
The locality named is Exeter, which fits in well 
with the first quotation for scalpin in the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
viz., from the ‘ Little Red Book of Bristol,’ 
c. 1400. Replies acknowledged from Mr. R. V. 
GOWER and Mr. F. P. MARCHANT. ] 


BaARABBAS A PUBLISHER (11 S. ii. 29, 92). 
—Owing to my absence in Italy, I did not 
see J. D.’s query until e few days ago. The 
origin of Byron’s joke, which appears to 
have stuck fast in the public mind, will be 
found in Leigh Hunt’s ‘Lord Byron and 
some of his Contemporaries,’ vol. i. p. 53 
(second edition, 1828). Byron used the 


words “ Barabbes was unquestionably a 
Leigh 


bookseller” in conversation with 





Hunt. He does not eppear to have had 
Murray in his thoughts at that time, for he 
certainly expressed a very high opinion cf 
him. Byron, in one of his whimsical moods, 
seems to have alluded to booksellers in 
general as ‘‘ of the tribe of Barabbas, who 
was unquestionably a bookseller.” 
RicHARD EDGCUMBE. 
Edgbarrow, Crowthorne, Berks. 


SMALLPOX AND THE Stars (11 S. iii. 167, 
211).—The poem sought by A. 8. P. may 
be that of William Cartwright on Charles I.’s 
recovery from smallpox in 1633, from which 
Mr. W. J. Courthope quotes the fcllowing 
lines on p. 61 of his ‘ Life of Pope’ (Pope’s 
‘Works,’ vol. v.) :— 

Let then the name be altered, let us say 

They were small stars fixed in a Milky Way ; 

Or faithful turquoises which Heaven sent 

For a discovery, not a punishment 3 

To show the ill, not make it ; and to tell _ 

By their pale looks the bearer was not well. 
Chalmers’s ‘ English Poets,’ vol. v. p. 515. 

This is an obvious parallel to the poem 
of Dryden’s on Lord Hastings’s death. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


Dryden’s poem ‘ Upon the Death of the 
Lord Hastings’ was imitated by Oldham, 
‘To the Memory of my dear Friend Mr. 
Charles Morwent’ (1675), stanza 40 :— 
Those asterisks, placed in the margin of thy skin, 
Point out the nobler soul that dwelt within: 
Thy lesser, like the greater, world appears 
All over bright, all over stuck with stars. 

; L. R. M. STRACHAN. 

Heidelberg. 


‘“ BARNBURNER”’: ‘“ HuNKER”’ (11 S. 
iii. 229, 314).—Barnburners and Hunkers 
were the two sections (each so nicknamed 
by the other) into which the Democratic 
party in the State of New York was split 
in 1847 by the Free Soil issue—opposing 
the extension of slavery beyond the States 
which already had it. The Barnburners 
were the Free-Soilers—a small part so from 
conviction, the rest joining them from 
policy, to punish the national pro-slavery 
administration under Polk for interfering 
with the State ‘“ machine’s’’ control of 
patronage. The whole were headed by 
ex-President Martin Van Buren, whom they 
nominated for President in 1848 to defeat 
the national Democratic candidate Cass, 
which they did. The Hunkers were the 
conservative wing, comprising incidentally 
nearly all the ‘“‘ brute vote” who hated new 
ideas; hence the term has become classic 
throughout the country for that genus. 
The former name is conventionally derived 
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. | 
from @ famous campaign story of a farmer 


who burnt down his barn to free it from 
rats, i.e., reckless radicals; but an old 
New York country editor told me that, to 
his knowledge, the first Hunker users by their 


own statement meant it as an insinuation | 


that the active Barnburners were low in- 
cendiaries, who committed arson whenever 
plunder or revenge prompted. ‘‘ Hunker ”’ 
seems to be a sportive formation from the 
Dutch, equivalent to ‘‘ stay-at-home.” 

‘** Hard-shell’’ and ‘‘ Soft-shell,’’ elmost 
at once abbreviated to ‘‘Hards”’ and 
** Softs,”” were the equivalents for Hunker 
and Barnburner adopted a little later; 
the former was taken over from a common 
use regarding extreme snd narrow religious 
bodies, implying usuelly country groups 
of little culture and much hard fanaticism. 

Forrest MorcGan. 

Hartford, Conn. 


HuMpPHREY HENCHMAN (11 S. iii. 288).— 
According to Hutchins’s ‘ History of Dorset,’ 
3rd ed., vol. ii. p. 831, Humphrey Henchmen 
married Ann Wood. W. 5S. WRIGHT. 


Poor Sovuts’ Licut: ‘‘ TOTENLATERNE”’ 
(11 S. ii. 448; iii. 30).—In the cemetery of 
Kloster Neuberg, near Vienna, there is an 
elezant cross or Todtenleuchte, lanterne des 
morts. 
engraved upon it is 1381. 
door about 5 ft. from the ground, and near 
the summit a chamber with six glazed win- 
dows, in which the light was exhibited. In 
France some ten or twelve of these lanterns 
have been found and described ; in Germany 
about as many. 

M. Lecointre, ‘‘ Archéologue de Poitiers,” 
remarks :— 

““The hollow columns or fanaua were specially 
raised in the cemeteries in order to protect the 
living from the fear of those returning and from 
the spirits of darkness, and to safeguard them from 
this terror of the night—this affair that walketh 
in the darkness, of which the Psalmist speaks ; 
finally, to invite the living to pray for the dead.” 

Viollet-le-Duc observes :— 

** As to the idea attaching to these monuments, 
in the twelfth century, for example, M. Lecointre 


appears to us to be right, but nevertheless we are | 


disposed to think that these columns belong, by 
tradition, to the usages or superstitions of a 
very remote antiquity. We can only regret that 
we have no lanterns of the dead, prior to the 
twelfth century, remaining. We cannot doubt 
of their existence since they are mentioned 
several times, amongst other instances, in the 
battle waged between Clovis and Alaric, but 
we do not know the form of these first Christian 
monuments.”’ 
Tom JONES. 


Its height is about 30 ft.; the date | 
There is a small | 


Sr Watrter Scort’s Port ANCESTOR 
(11 S. iii. 287).—It is probable that ASTARTE 
| alludes to William Alexander, first Earl of 
| Stirling, who was a well-known poet in the 
iearly part of the seventeenth century. 
He published many tragedies, and some of 
his poems and letters occur in the folio 
editicn of Drummond’s works, 1711. King 
James VI. used to call bim his philoscphical 
| poet. He died in 1640. 

ConsTANCE RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


The Scottish poet-peer from whom Sir 
Walter Scott’s descent can be traced was 
the first Earl of Stirling. Prof. John 
Rutherford, Scott’s maternal grandfather, 
married as his first wife, 

‘* Jean, elder daughter of Sir John Swinton of Swin- 
ton by his wife Anne Sinclair, younger daughter of 
Sir Robert Sinclair, Bart., of Longfourmacus by his 
wife Margaret, younger daughter of William, Lord 
Alexander, eldest son of Sir William Alexander of 
Menstry, Earl of Stirling, celebrated as a poet and 
statesman.” See Rogers’s ‘Genealogical Memoirs 
of the Family of Sir Walter Scott,’ printed for the 
Grampian Club, 1877, pp. lii-liii. 

W. Scort. 

[Mr. A. R. Baytey and Deva also thanked for 

replies. ] 


‘“SCAVENGER’”’ AND ‘‘ ScAvAGER” (11 S. 
iii. 146).—I think Dr. Rounn’s stteck upon 
| Mr. Riley was unwarrantable end careless ; 
he attacks what is said in the Preface and 
appears to ignore the ‘ Liber Albus’ itself ! 
He could have dispensed with reading the 
| book, as he could have got the reference 
from Riley’s Index to the translation pub- 
lished in 1851; the Index refers to p. 272, 
which translates p. 313 in the ‘ Liber Albus’ 
itself. I give this reference in my article, 
and think it a pity that the ‘N.E.D.’ has 
not done the same. The account in the 
* Liber Albus,’ at p. 313, is so explicit that 
no one can pretend to misunderstand it. 
The ‘“‘Scawageours’’ had to take an oath 
to repair the pavements and remove the 
** ordures.”’ WaLtTeR W. SKEAT. 


~ Brack BANDSMEN IN THE Army (11 §. iii. 
| 287).—The following passage is to be found 
in Sibbald Scott’s ‘ British Army,’ 1868, 
vol. ii. p. 399 :— 

“‘Tt will not be uninteresting to give a descrip- 
tion of a regimental band of the last [eighteenth] 
century. It is contained in an extract of a letter 
by the late Mr. W. J. Mattham, innkeeper, of 
Lavenham, Suffolk : ‘We have had four companies 
of the West Middlesex Militia quartered upon us 
for three days, [each] consisting of three officers 
and forty-nine men, who had the best band I ever 
heard, ’tis worth mentioning to those who are 
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lovers of superior music. It consisted of five 
clarionets, two French horns, one bugle-horn, one 
trumpet, two hassoons, one bass drum, two triangles 


(the latter played by boys about nine years‘old), two | 


tlambourines (the performers mulattoes), and the 
cash -pans by a a blackamoor, a very active man, 
who walked between the two mulattoes, which had 
a very grand appearance indeed.’ ” 

The date of Mr. Mattham’s letter was 2 July, 
1793. See ‘N. & Q.’ of 18 August, 1855 


1S. xii. 121). W. Ss. | penny, 
( ) | hiring, to fasten the bargain. One of the 


At 7S. viii. 97 it is stated that 
“‘the Guards’ bands used to have black men who 
played the cymbals, but they were only introduced 
at the end of the last century [eighteenth] and the 
last was discharged from the Scots Fusilier Guards 
in 1841.” 

In 1805 the 4th Regiment, when at Hythe, 
had a mulatto as big drummer; and later 
(1815) the 95th Rifle Regiment had “a 
min of colour ”’ as drummer. 

R. J. FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 


Were not the kettledrummers of the 
cavalry regiments usually negroes a century 
ago ? 

Black bandsmen, I believe, were not in- 
frequent in the French army of the Napo- 
leonic epoch. One or two appear in the 


PHEASANT PENNY (11 S. iii. 268).— 
_ Doubtless a mistake for “‘ fastening penny,” 
| called “‘fest’’ or ‘fasten’? penny, or in 
1573 “‘festynpenny.” It fastened the bar- 
gain cn hiring e servent; see Peacock’s 
* Glossary.’ a: Ee EB: 


Winterton, Doncaster. 


This is nothing but « form of “ fasting 
” money given to a servent at the 


spellings is ‘‘fessen’?; see ‘E.D.D.,’ ii. 
306, 339. W. C. B. 


Dr. JOHNSON OF WARWICK (11 S. iii. 188). 
—In the ballroom of the Court House at 
Warwick hang pictures of Dr. William 
Johnson of Warwick and Ann his wife. On 
the former is inscribed :— 

“Portrait of Dt W™ Johnson, the owner of this 
house, and of the two adjoining it. He bequeathed 
them to the poor of Warwick after the death of 
his wife.” 

On the latter :— 

“Portrait of Ann, the wife of DT W™ Johnson 
who survived him, and bequeathed to the poor in 
Warwick the Hogbrook Farm in Bishop’s Tach- 
brooke.” 

Ann Johnson’s will was dated 8 March, 
1732, and the bequest is known by her 





series of drawings of military uniforms 
executed by an artist named Bellangé 
sixty cr seventy years ago. 

R. L. Moreton. | 


YEWS IN CHURCHYARDS: CLUBS FOR 
KILLING OLD PEOPLE (11 S. iii. 166, 291).— 
The yew tree was a valuable and almost | 
a sacred tree from its use for making bows. | 


name. Hogbrook Farm was not bequeathed 


|as stated, but was bought some time later 
| by the trustees. 


‘This house,’ referred to on the portrait 
of Dr. Johnson, was that in which he and 


| his wife lived. It was afterwards rented 


from the trustees by the Landor family, 
and there, in 1775, was born Walter Savage 
Landor. It is now known as_ Landor 


> r F 

when the Church encouraged the youth of | pose. 7" Leman: 
England to practise archery. The super- | warwick 

stitions or awe-inspiring nature of the wood i 

is suggested in ‘ Macbeth ’ :— | Marte Huser (11 8. ii. 249).—A friendly 


Slips of yew 
Slivered in the moon’s eclipse. 

Any one who has seen a yew tree cut down 
in a churchyard will remember the bright, 
bloody look of the fresh chips, startling as if & 
murder had been done among the graves. 

GEORGE WHERRY. 


Cambridge. 


M. G. W. P. asks for a reference to a 


weapon used to kill aged people in the} 


British Islands. John Aubrey writes :— 


“The Holy-mawle, w*" (they fancy) hung behind | 


the Church dore, w** when the father was seaventie 
the sonne might fetch, to knock his father in the 
head, as effvete, and of no more use.”—‘ Remaines 
of Gentilisme and Judaisme,’ Folk-lore Society’s 
Edition, 1881, p. 19; also on pp. 127, 217. 

W. CROOKE. 


/reader has assured me that ‘The World 
| Unmask’d,’ 1736, is @ translation of Marie 
| Huber’s ‘ Le Monde fou préféré au Monde 
Sage,’ 1731. The English volume in ques- 
tion also comprises a translation of two 
other works by the same authoress, the three 
being these first named in the chronclegical 
list furnished by Watt (‘ Bibliotheca Bri- 
tannica, 1824, vol. i. p. 522). The fact 
that Marie Huber’s works have been often 
confidently attributed to other authors, 
'and a suggestion that she was the ‘‘ Huber, 
in Switzerland,’ named in e list of the ccrre- 
spondents of Emanuel Swedenborg, are, 
inter alia, discussed in a brief article entitled 
‘Cookworthy: Muralt: Mendeville: Huber,’ 
appeering in The New Church Magazine for 
this month. CHARLES HIGHAM. 


| 
| 
| 
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Gray’s ‘ExLecy’: TRANSLATIONS AND |may be permitted to hazard a guess, I 
Paropies (11 S. iii, 62, 144, 204).—A | would venture to assign it either to Wilkie 


Bohemian translation was made by Joseph 
Jungmann, who translated Milton’s ‘ Para- 
dise Lost,’ Chateaubriand’s ‘ Athalie,’ and 
poems by Goethe, Schiller, and Birger. He 
was the great lexicographer, and a leader 
of the renaissance following the enlightened 
policy of the Emperor Joseph IT. 
Francis P. MARCHANT. 
Streatham Common. 


VESTRY HELD ON Lapy Day (11 S. iii. 
288).—Before such business was handed 
over to District and County Councils, vestry 
meetings were held on Lady Day for the 
appointment of overseers, road-surveyors, 
and such like non-ecclesiestical officers. 

W.-C. 3B. 


‘No GREAT SHAKES ”’ (11 S. iii. 129, 173, 
257).—An allusion to this expression earlier 
than 1819 will be found in Lord Broughton’s 
recollections (‘ Recollections of a Long 
Life,’ vol. ii. p. 2). On visiting the Cathe- 
dra] at Malines with some friends, he records 
in his diary on 2 August, 1816 :— 

‘““W. said that a piece of sculpture there was 
‘nulle magne quassationes,’ and ihe other laughed 
heartily.” 

TuHoMAS LANGTON. 

Toronto. 


The lines quoted by Mr. R. L. Moreton 
from James Smith’s ‘ Next-Door Neighbours,’ 
‘*Who are the comers next to Blakes?” 

“At Number Four?” *‘* Yes.” ‘ No great shakes,” 
are curiously paralleled by a line in Charles 
Lever’s famous song ‘ The Man for Galway’ 
appearing in ‘ Charles O’Malley ’ :— 

They say the Blakes are no great shakes. 

The expression “no great shakes” is 
very common in Ireland. R. J. Ketty. 

Dublin. 


A Coustn oF Boswett (11 S. iii. 189, 
292).—The English chapel with which 
Mr. Riddoch was connected was situated 
not at Inverness, but at Aberdeen. This is 
quite clear in Boswell. Mcreover Boswell 
elsewhere uses “English chapel” in the 
sense of ‘‘ Episcopalian chapel,’ viz., in 
his aczount of Montrose, under date 21] 
August. L. R. M. StracHan, 

Heidelberg. 


‘A WuiteE Hanp anp A Brack THUMB’ 
(11 8. ii. 249)—This story appeared in 


}&ppeer in England. 
| preceding his birth, there was a John Thane, 





All the Year Round, 1863-4, vol. x. Like 
most of the contributions in the magazine, 
it was anonymous, and the authorship, | 
I believe, has never been divulged. If [| 


Collins or to Fechter the actor. In 1868 
Collins produced a play, in conjunction with 
Fechter, under the title of ‘ Black and White.’ 
Is the play based on the tale ‘ A White Hand 
and a Black Thumb,’ which had appeared 


four years previously in All the Year 
Round ? Ww. Ss. 8. 
JOHN THANE, PRINT-SELLER AND EN- 


GRAVER (11 S. iii. 227)—Thene the print- 
seller was not the first of that name to 
During the century 


Prebendary of Chester, who published some 
volumes of sermons. 

Perhaps the following note in Lowndes 
may indicate the dire:ticn in which informa- 
tion as to the print-seller’s parentage may 
be obtained :—- 

‘* The coppers of this work [‘ British Autography’} 
were sold in 1838, and the purchaser [Mr. Daniel} 
reissued the work without altering the date; and 
also published ‘ Twenty-Seven Additional Portraits. 
with the Autographs, never before published,’ 
London, 1839, 4to, consisting of title, list of 27 por- 
traits, 3 sheets of facsimiles, portrait of Mr. Thane, 
and letterpress, 66 pp., of which additions only 100 
copies were made up.” 


Canons, MIDDLESEX: ‘‘ ESSEX” AS 
CHRISTIAN NAME (11 S. ii. 328, 374, 394, 
437, 534; iii. 92, 173, 214, 295).—In stating 
(at p. 214, ante) that Essex Leake married 
Sir Thomas Drax the pen of G. E. C. appears 
for once to have betrayed him. The only 
reference to a person of this Christian name 
which appears in my MS. collections in 
regard to the family is to Thomas Shatterden 
(Shetterden), who ultimately changed _ his 
surname to Drax, but who married Eliza- 
beth Ernley (Ernle) ; he wes never knighted, 
so far as I em aware. It would therefore 
seem that my original statement that Essex 
Lake married (Sir) James Drax, as in the 
‘London Marriage Licences,’ was the correct 
one (see 11 §. ii. 535 and iii. 173). 

It may be interesting to note of this 
Essex Drax, who was probably among the 
first women to bear this strange Christian 
name, that she lived to attain the great age 
of 106, according to the register of her 
burial on 3 July, 1727, thus outliving her 
husbend by a period of over sixty years. 
In entering the record the perish clerk set 
her down by misteke es Dame Sussex Drax, 


| which brings to our notice another “ singuler 
| topographical Christian name.” 


WILtiAM McMurray. 
St. Anne and St. Agnes, &c., Gresham Street, E.C- 
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In the south choir aisle of Winchester | 
Cathedral there is a tombstone with the) 
inscription : 
Essex Powlett’ Esq™ | who died the 17" | 
of September | 1682.” 

F. E. R. Potrtarp-UrquHART. 

Brockenburst. 


How does the Christian name Essex come 
into the family of Selby - Lowndes of 
Whaddon, Bucks ? G. W. E. R. 





Aotes on Books, Kc. 


Agamemnon of Avschylus. With Verse Transla- 
tion, Introduction, and Notes by Walter Head- 
lam, Litt.D. Edited by A. C. Pearson. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 

Mr. A. C. PEARSON has performed a pious duty, 

for which classical scholars will thank him in 

completing as far as possible by the aid of refer- 
ence to the late W. G. Headlam’s unprinted 
notes and MSS. that fine scholar’s edition of 
the ‘ Agamemnon.’, The volume, as it stands, 
certainly contains enough fully to warrant its 
publication, and cannot in future be neglected in 
any study of the play. Dr. Headlam not only 
had a special gift for Aschylus, but also he was 
able—which is no small matter—to give expres- 
sion to his views in clear and effective English. 

The Introduction is chiefly notable as combating, 

we think, with success, the startling views as to 

the difficulties of time in the flashing of the beacon 
message put forward by Dr. Verrall in his com- 
mentary. 

The text is faced by an English rendering which, 
founded on the principles of using the ‘ large 
language of the dramatists and Milton,” well 
exemplified in Mr. Whitelaw’s translation of 
Sophocles, is at once dignified and as near the 
Greek as a modern can get. In his translation of 
the iambics Dr. Headlam can stand comparison 
with Mr. E. D. A. Morshead, whom, on the whole, 
we regard as the most tasteful and accomplished 
of the band of translators. The only doubt we 
have is as to the numerous half lines which 
Dr. Headlam allowed himself, and which do not 
represent any break in the Greek, though they 
have often an effective Elizabethan ring. The 
choruses are not a success, but a satisfactory 
rendering of these is beyond the power of any- 
body, as Headlam himself fully recognized. 

Several of the commentator’s ingenious con- 
jectures are introduced in the text, and all of these 
are worthy of consideration, though we do not 
approve of them in every case. In 1. 178 ote” 
boris is changed into ofAds Tis, the adjective 
being the epithet applied by Homer to Ares 
and Achilles. The main point about the notes 
is the wealth of citations from other Greek 
authors with which Dr. Headlam supports this 
or that usage. Here his book is unrivalled; it 
could only have been produced after long and 
laborious study of Greek. It has, in fact, that 


thoroughness of erudition which is more a Ger- 
man than an English quality, and which is only 
really effective when it is accompanied by good 
taste and judgment. 
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Old English Instruments of Music: their History 
and Character. By Francis W. Galpin. With 
102 Illustrations. (Methuen & Co.) 
THIs is a very happy addition to the now ex- 
tensive series of ‘‘The Antiquary’s Books.” 
The fame of Mr. Galpin as one who could play 
the ‘“‘serpent’’ reached the present reviewer 
many years ago, and he has long had an un- 
equalled knowledge of the musical instruments 
of the past. 

The result of this mastery is a book alike 
learned and entertaining. The illustrations are 
many of them delightfully quaint, and the author 
has put his exposition into a form which makes 
it accessible to the unlearned reader. The origi 
of the instruments carries one far beyond the 
bounds of the British Isles, but the illustrations. 
are confined almost entirely to English sources, 
which supply medieval miniatures of great interest. 
—two, for instance, of the early eleventh century 
and the early fifteenth showing the ‘“ crowd,” 
which is the Welsh ‘‘ crwth,’ well known to readers. 
of ‘ Aylwin,’ and appears in Latin as ‘* chorus.” 

Mr. Galpin has not gone in for elaborate foot- 
notes, but we have every confidence that the re- 
sults of his investigations are trustworthy. The 
Appendix is enough to show his wide knowledge 
of MS. sources. ‘There is a good Index, a glance 
at which should be sufficient to lure readers on 
to the store of erudition provided for them. 
Thus the kinds of the bagpipe begin with 
‘** Assyrian ’’; there is a complete list of 1547 
of ‘The Musical Instruments of Henry VIII.’ ; 
and we note references to ‘Nel Gwynne, 
her reputed Virginal,’ Mr. Thomas Hardy on 
serpents and village church bands, and several 
to Shakespeare and waits. 


OnE of the questions dealt with in recent. 
numbers of L’Intermédiaire is the love-corre- 
spondence of Lucretia Borgia, and Bembo. On 
this subject ‘‘ Curiosus’’ remarks that though 
the letters of Lucretia are passionate and those of 
Bembo full of ardour, it is not therefore to be con- 
cluded that the writers did in fact experience 
unbounded love. ‘‘ Epochs of decadence and 
those which devote themselves beyond measure 
to literature deal voluntarily in the superlative, 
and words no longer have their intrinsic value.... 
It is extremely probable that the cardinal and 
the princess exchanged such amorous phrases 
more through love of art and fine periods than 
because they were really in love with each other.”’ 
Other subjects discussed are the _ enforced 
marriages with which Napoleon secured well- 
dowered brides for men of distinction in his 
army, and the date of Titian’s death. The 
ecclesiastical custom of taking the Communion 
wine through a pipe is treated at some length. 
It seems that the chalumeau was also used in 
certain churches when the deacon or a priest, at 
the Paschal feast, before the end of the mass, 
gave non-consecrated wine to the faithful who 
had communicated. One of the inventories cited 
on this point is that of Notre Dame de Paris, 
1416: “A large cup [coupe] of silver gilt.... 
called the cup [godet] of ,St. Thomas....with 
this cup a pipe of silver gilt for taking the wine 
of Easter Day after the Communion.” It would 
be interesting to know who the St. Thomas. 
mentioned was. Possibly he was St. Thomas. 
of Canterbury. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—APRIL. 


Mr. JOHN GRANT'S Edinburgh Catalogue 
contains a set of The Antiquary, 1880-1910, 
46 vols., 51. 15s.; and under Astronomy and 
Mathematics works from the library of the late 
Lord M‘Laren. Under Bentham is Bowring’s 
edition, 11 vols., full calf, 1843-59, 61. 10s. There 
is a set of Hobbes of Malmesbury, 16 vols., original 
cloth, uncut, 3/. 3s. Under Bibliographica is the 
complete work, the 12 parts bound in 3 vols., 
4l. 4s. Murray’s illustrated ‘Childe Harold,’ 
red morocco, 1841, is 2l. 5s. Under Carlyle is 
the Ashburton Edition, 20 vols., cloth, 61. 10s. 
Under Drama are Hazlitt’s ‘ Dodsley,’ 15 vols., 
6l. 17s. 6d. ; Stockdale’s edition of Ben Jonson, 
ll. 7s. 6d.; and various volumes of Moxon’s 
edition of the old dramatists and poets. There 
is a fine copy of Freeman’s ‘ Norman Conquest,’ 
6 vols., original cloth, 5/. Under Freemasonry 
is an early French Masonic songbook, 1752, 
privately printed, 2/. 2s.; and under French 
Literature will be found Littré, with the Supple- 
ment, 5 vols., 2l. 14s., and a set of Lesage, 16 vols., 
original boards, Paris, 1810, 2/. 5s. A set of 
Hawthorne, 13 vols., is also 2/. 5s. Under 
Hogarth is Baldwin & Cradock’s edition, with the 
two suppressed engravings, atlas folio, 1822, 
31. 5s. Nichols’s edition of Johnson’s ‘ Poets,’ 
75 vols., 1790, calf, is 4/. 15s. ; a set of the ‘Library 
of the Fathers,’. edited by Newman, Pusey, and 
others, 41 vols., 1839-47, 4/. 4s.; and the first 
edition of ‘The Biglow Papers,’ Triibner, 1864, 
12mo, original covers, in morocco case, 7l. 7s. 
There are French Court Memoirs, and fine speci- 
mens of bookbinding. Under Archeological 
Survey of India are Burgess’s works. There are 
also works under Elzevir Press, Occult Litera- 
ture, Society of Friends, &c. 

Messrs. Lupton Brothers of Burnley send their 
Catalogue 112, in which, among Bibles and 
Commentaries, are Alford’s Greek Testament ; 
the Cambridge Bible, 1666-8; and Bishop 
Wordsworth’s Bible, 16 vols., 1856-71, 11. 7s. 6d. 
(published at 9/. 9s.). Ainsworth’s ‘ Jack Shep- 
pard,’ with Cruikshank’s illustrations, 3 vols., 
original cloth, Bentley, 1839, is 5/. 15s. Under 
Costume is ‘ Historic Dress, 1607 to 1800,’ 4to, 
1906, 1l. 1s. Other works include The Connoisseur, 
Vols. I. to XIII. in parts, 3/.; Hazlitt’s ‘ Liber 
Amoris,’ 15s.; Fitzgerald’s ‘Lamb,’ 6. vols., 
1l. 2s. 6d. ; Lewes’s ‘ Problems of Life and Mind,’ 
4 vols., 1l. 2s. 6d. ; Richardson’s Life and Novels, 
19 vols., 1902, 41. 4s.; first edition of Newman’s 
* Apologia,’ 1864, 16s.; Scott, 60 vols., original 
cloth, Cadell, 1830-34, 41. 4s.; Ruskin’s ‘ Modern 
Painters,’ 6 vols., 1888, 21. 15s.; and Whyte- 
Melville, edited by Sir Herbert Maxwell, Edition 
de Luxe, 24 vols., 1898-1902, 61. 6s. There are 
works under Archeology, Art and Artists, Biblio- 
graphy, Occultism, &c. 

Messrs. Henry Young & Sons’ Liverpool Cata- 
logue CCCCXX,. contains an emblazoned copy of 
Lipscomb’s ‘ Buckinghamshire,’ 4 vols., levant, 
by Bedford, 1831-47, 557. Under Arthurian, 
Legend is ‘Layamon’s Brut,’ with Madden’s 
Glossary, 1847, 3 vols., original boards, uncut, 
4l. 4s. There. is a fine set of Burke’s works, 
12 vols., calf. 1887, 11/. lls. Under Cambridge is 
Cooper’s ‘ Memorials,’ proofs on India paper 
3 vols., half blue morocco, 6l. 6s. There are a 





number of coloured plates. Folk-lore items 
include Thoms’s ‘ Lays and Legends,’ 2 vols., 
half-calf, 1834, 15s. The Cruikshanks include 
the ‘Omnibus’ and ‘ Table Book,’ brilliant original 
impressions. A set of Darwin, 15 vols., half- 
morocco, is 3l. 10s. Under Drama is ‘ The New 
English Theatre,’ 12 vols., 12mo, mottled calf, 
a fine set with brilliant impressions, 1776-7, 
51. 5s. Under Early Printing is the rare editio 
princeps of the letters of St. Bernard of Clairvaux, 
no name of printer or date, but about 1474, folio, 
8/. 8s. Under Pierce Egan is the first edition of 
* Real Life in London,’ 1821-2, calf, by Zaehnsdorf, 
101. 15s. A handsome set of Ireland’s ‘ English 
Scenery,’ 8 vols., full calf, 1793-1802, is 107. 10s. 
There are choice works under Etching. The 
original edition of Mirys’s ‘ Figures de I’ Histoire 
de la République Romaine’ is 6/. 6s. Works 
under Heraldry include Holme’s ‘ Academy of 
Armory,’ first edition, beautifully bound in the 
finest crimson levant, 1688, 28/. <A fine set of 
Clutterbuck’s ‘ Hertford,’ original edition, large 
paper, several of the proof impressions coloured 
by hand, full morocco, 1815-27, is 321. Among 
illuminated MSS. is one of the Koran, bound in 
Turkish morocco, about 1750, 7/. 7s. Under 
Ireland is Keating’s ‘ History,’ large paper, folio, 
1726, full morceco by Bedford, 12/.; and under 
Northumberland, Hodgson’s ‘ History,’ extra- 
illustrated, 1820-58, 3 vols. in 7, half-morocco, 
4to, 301. There is a large-paper copy of Lodge’s 
‘ Portraits,’ besides some old prints. Under 
Thackeray is the original copperplate made from 
the drawing ‘Capt. Brock appears at Court 
with my Lord Peterborough,’ designed to illus- 
trate ‘ Catherine.’ 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 


DaniEL Hipweii. — The following notice 
appeared in The Times of 21 April :— 

‘* Hipwell.—On the 16th inst., at the residence 
of his son, Richmond Hill, Surrey, Daniel Hipwell, 
formerly merchant of the City of London, in his 
88th year.” 

Mr. Hipwell wrote much in ‘ N. & Q.,’ contri- 
buting many useful biographical notes, from 
6S. vi. to 8S. xii. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, F.C. 

RosaAMOND Sponc. — The writer of a letter 
dated about 12 April, bluish envelope, undelivered 
because insufficiently addressed, is asked to be 
kind enough to write again to ReEcTor, Over 
Worton, Steeple Aston, Oxon. 

V. H. C. (‘‘ Abel Drugger ”’).—In Ben Jonson’s 
‘ Tobacconist.’ 











